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RICHMOND CELEBRATES 200th YEAR 


Richmond, Virginia’s capital and largest city, this year is celebrating its 200th 
birthday as an incorporated place. The Bi-Centennial Program, which opened 
in May with a series of monthly events, will be climaxed by a fifteen-day period 
of pageantry in which the checkered history of the city from 1607 to the present 
day will be depicted. This celebration will be held in the Richmond Stadium 
and will open on Sunday, September 12. 
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“VE LEARNED EIGHT 
NEW WAYS TO CUT 
CREDIT COSTS” 





New Free Book Tells New 
Uses of Age Analysis of 
Charge Accounts 


@ Do you know all the benefits 
and uses of age analysis of charge 
accounts? How to use age analysis 
to measure the slow account prob- 
lem—to determine the relationship 
between slowness of accounts and 
bad debt losses, between slowness 
of accounts and extra book keeping 
and collection costs, between slow- 
ness of accounts and extra interest 
costs? 


How to make age analysis reveal 
the proportion of frozen assets in 
your accounts receivable? How to 
find the relationship between slow 
accounts and the leilens to take 
full advantage of cash discounts, 
between carrying slow accounts 
and borrowing from a bank, Be- 
tween slow accounts and capital 
turnover and rate of profit? 


How to measure the actual cost 
of carrying slow accounts? How to 
set up reserves for depreciation of 
accounts receivable? How to check 
the efficiency of collection work 
and the trend of collections? How 
to base collection methods upon 
age analysis? 


All these important points and 
others are fully discussed in a new 
free book, ‘Age Analysis of Charge 
Accounts’’, written by Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps, Head, the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of 
Chattanooga. Dr. Phelps’ practical 
book is the first comprehensive at- 
tempt to explain how to interpret 
the laces caksdualanhinn revealed 
by age analysis and how to utilize 
these data in practical credit man- 
agement. The book will prove a 
revelation toretailers not now ben- 
efiting by age analysis. Those al- 
ready aging their accounts should 
learn various additional profitable 
uses of the practice. 


Mail coupon for free copy 
Household Finance Corporation 
has published this book to pro- 
mote better credit 
methods. A copy 
will be sent to any 
retailer or credit 
manager without 
obligation. Mail 
the coupon for your 
copy now. 


AGE ANALYSIS OF 


CHAREE MCCOE NTS 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+. one of America's leading family finance organizations with 228 branches in 148 cities 


Household Finance Corporation 


Dept. CW-9, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free copy of ‘Age Analysis of Charge Accounts’’. This 
request places me under no obligation. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 
Installment Terms Are Being Shortened 


HE movement to shorten installment terms 

and to discontinue the practice of stressing 

terms instead of merchandise and service, 
which this Association has advocated for more than 
two years, is definitely gaining ground. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed at the Silver Jubi- 
lee Convention of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation (in Spokane, June 15-18, 1937), and 
were published in the July Creprr Wor tp: 


WHEREAS, There is a tendency to lengthen the 
time of installment accounts; and 

WHEREAS, The Department Store Group in meet- 
ing expressed a desire for the establishment of maximum 
in terms; and 

WHEREAS, the credit fraternity recognizes a duty 
to control the mortgaging of future earnings for the 
protection of the consumer public; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association in meeting assembled in 
Spokane, Washington, June 15 to 18, 1937, in accord- 
ance with the consensus of opinion of its department store 
group meeting, recommends that standards of terms in 
keeping with sound business principles be as follows: 


Electric refrigerators, 24 months 
Furniture, 18 months 

Radios, 12 months 

Washing machines, 12 months 
Stoves and ranges, 18 months 
Fur coats over $300, 6 months. 


And it is further recommended that in no case should 
terms be lengthened in extending installment credit. 


+ * *& & & 


Resolved, That this convention regards as extremely 
dangerous the tendency to liberalize credit terms and 
particularly the advertising of such terms in the news- 
papers and the policy of not requiring a down payment. 
It is recognized that such practices lead to continued un- 
profitable competition which is harmful to the retailer 
and to the consumer alike. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Con- 
vention goes on record as opposing such policies and rec- 
ommends to local and state associations that members be 
urged to adopt sound credit policies, and that competi- 
tion be confined to merchandise and service. 


This action was followed by a very strong reso- 
lution of the National Association of Credit Men 
(Wholesale) at the convention of that organization 
held in Chicago, June 21-24. This resolution was 
published in the August Crepir Wortp and be- 
cause it covers the matter so thoroughly, it is 
repeated: 
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The National Association of Credit Men in conven- 
tion assembled at Chicago, June 21-24, 1937, fully recog- 
nizes that installment selling has played a conspicuous and 
important part in aiding and stimulating business recov- 
ery and that there has been a rapid increase in the vol- 
ume of business transacted on that basis. 

While it is mot believed that this volume has thus far 
assumed unhealthy or dangerous proportions, this Con- 
vention feels that it is of the utmost importance to em- 
phasize the necessity of exercising great care and caution 
to the end that the soundness of our credit may be 
maintained. 

We recognize a distinct danger of the destruction of - 
sound credit principles, that would result from excessively 
long terms of payment, insufficient down payments or 
other forms of injudicious and loose extension of credit. 

Therefore this Convention strongly urges upon our 
entire membership that utmost vigilance be exercised; 
that serious consideration be given to an examination and 
study of present installment sales terms and methods to 
the end that sound credit principles and control may be 
maintained in installment selling and that abuses may be 
prevented or eliminated. 


Action similar to that of our Association was 
taken by the Credit Management Division of Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association at its Con- 
vention in Chicago on June 24, at which time that 
organization went on record as favoring a reduc- 
tion in maximum installment terms to 24 months 
and the requirement of a minimum down pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. 


On July 7 the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association, at a meeting in 
Chicago, adopted the following resolution: 


As a part of the process of “priming the pump” in 
building back prosperity from the 1932 level, our Fed- 
eral Government in 1933 and 1934 initiated financing and 
selling plans for electric and other home appliances on 
the basis of three years and four years to pay. Inspired 
by such encouragement, manufacturers of appliances, as 
well as distributors, encouraged retailers to feature ‘“‘noth- 
ing down and three years to pay.” 

Such term offers have been given the public on elec- 
tric refrigerators, electric ranges, water heaters and other 
large-unit-of-sale home equipment. 

Widespread advertising of such overly liberal terms has 
encouraged selling of more types of home equipment as 
well as other items purchased by the consumer on long- 
time installment credit plans. With business recovered 
far back from its depression bottom, present conditions do 
not justify such drastic stimulants. As a sound credit 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Pan-American Exposition 


To Entertain Credit Executives 


September 17,18 and 19 Designated 
As “National Retail Credit Days” 


INCE its opening in June, the eyes of the world 
S have been focused on the Pan-American Exposi- 

tion in Dallas. Dedicated to the maintenance of 
good will and a spirit of neighborliness between the 
twenty-one independent and sovereign countries of the 
Western World, the 1937 international fair has achieved 
a place in the history of the Americas as the first perma- 
nent and concrete gesture of internationalism on a con- 





tion and have been sent to all peoples through a world- 
wide radio hook-up. 

Governments of Latin-American nations have sent 
representatives to the exposition, and on invitation of the 
international fair have sent their best athletes to represent 
their countries in the various activities of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Games—a series of sports events limited to partici- 
pation by residents of the Western World. 


Upper left-hand corner is section of Esplanada de las Americas; center, with tower, is Federal 
Government Building housing exhibits from the Washington Government; right is Esplanada 
showing reflecting basin. Center: Agrarian Center and Texas Hall of State. Lower left: Travel 
and Transport Building; center, Varied Industries Building, and right is Electrical Building. 


structive basis among the divergent peoples of the New 
World. 

Founded on President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy 
of “be a good neighbor,” voiced in his address before the 
Inter-American Peace Conference in Buenos Aires, De- 
cember, 1936, the Pan-American Exposition has success- 
fully achieved a more pronounced interest among the na- 
tions of the three Americas than any similar gesture 
ever attempted. 

Cooperation in the Pan-American Exposition by coun- 
tries of Central and South America surpassed original 
expectations. Exhibits have been sent by a majority of 
these countries to be placed in the Pan-American Palace 
at the Exposition. Good will broadcasts, originating from 
the capitals of several Latin-American countries, have 
been sent to the United States and the exposition in par- 
ticular. Return broadcasts have originated at the exposi- 
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The Pan-American Palace, home of the foreign ex- 
hibits at the exposition, is a riot of color and charm. 
Space has been allotted to each nation sending exhibits, 
and the charm of the tierras calientes south of the Rio 
Grande has veritably been transported to this heart of 
the 1937 international fair. 

Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Guatemala, Venezuela, Hon- 
duras and Panama are represented by exhibits in the 
block-long Palace, while the other Latin-American na- 
tions are represented in the formal semicircular state hall 
of the building. 

Ancient America—the empires of the Incas, Mayas, 
Toltecs and Aztecs—is represented in the Tulane Uni- 
versity exhibit of Middle America in the State of Texas 
Building. Here, in four large divisions, is a graphic 
story of pre-Columbian America to the era of Spanish 
colonization. 








Entertainment abounds at the 1937 international fair, 
most of it with a distinctive Latin-American flavor. Be- 
sides many free entertainments, outstanding are the Pan- 
American Casino, “Cavalcade of the Americas,” Road to 
Rio, and the Black Forest—the last a breath of the old 
Rhine transplanted to the international capital of the 
New World. 

The Pan-American Casino is outstanding as the great- 
est achievement in the American theater today. Designed 
by Jo Mielziner, foremost of American theatrical artists, 
the air-conditioned, million-dollar restaurant-theater is a 
gem in architectural beauty and physical comfort. Seat- 
ing 1,800 persons, the parterre of the house rises in a 
series of terraces from the horseshoe-shaped stage back- 
ward and upward to the top of the building. Every seat 
in the house is afforded, through the use of terraces and 
the circular stage, an unbroken view. Kitchens and a bar 
are under the parterre, and tunnels afford excellent serv- 
ice to diners. 

The Pan-American Casino Revue was staged by 
Chester Hale, foremost of American dance and ensemble 
directors. Particularly outstanding is the finale to the 
revue, a neo-classic interpretation of Maurice Ravel’s 
celebrated “Bolero.” 

Stars of the Pan-American Casino Revue include Art 
Jarrett, Florence and Alvarez, Sibyl Bowan, the Three 
Diamonds, Gil Lamb, Lyn Murray’s twenty-four sing- 
ing Gauchos, and Chester Hale’s precision line and bal- 
let of fifty girls. 

“Cavalcade of the Americas,” is presented on the larg- 
est stage in the world—180 by 300 feet—and employs 
a cast of more than 300 persons. Two thousand cos- 
tumes, including brilliant feathered robes of the Aztecs 
and bustles and derbies of the Gay 90’s, were designed and 
executed by Joe D. Johnson for this spectacular drama. 

Including many other innovations to the American 
theater, Cavalcade introduces the use of stereophonic 
sound and auditory perspective. This new feature in 
amplification brings to the stage a radio technique, ena- 
bling the producers to achieve an illusion of auditory as 
well as visual distance. 

“Road to Rio,” largest village concession on the half- 
mile-long “pleasure aisle” of the international fair, pre- 
sents a two-unit revue of music and comedy. Staged by 
Alexander Oumansky, the Rio revue is “tops” in enter- 
tainment. 

Nearby is the Black Forest, a Rhenish village-in-replica, 
where an ice carnival, featuring internationally famous 
skaters, is held each night under the Texas skies. 

There are other entertainments, too—literally hundreds 
of them, making the Pan-American Exposition not only 
the international capital of the Western Hemisphere dur- 
ing 1937, but the amusement center of the world as well. 

The Pan-American Exposition will be host to approxi- 
mately 500 members and their families when National 


Retail Credit Days are held September 17, 18 and 19. An 


elaborate program of entertainment for these three days 
has been arranged by a Dallas committee in charge, com- 
posed of C. A. Caldwell, president of the Dallas Retail 
Credit Men’s Association; H. M. Tobolowsky, chairman; 
R. A. Ross, president of the State Association and Na- 
tional director; and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., and J. P. 
Olive of the Dallas association. (The Fort Worth Fron- 
tier Fiesta will be hosts September 18.) 

On September 17 and 18 the Credit visitors will at- 
tend two football games in the 46,000-seat Cotton Bowl 
at the exposition. The games are two of the most impor- 
tant in the Texas Interscholastic league: Forest Avenue 
High of Dallas will meet Cleburne, Texas, High on the 
17th; and Adamson High of Dallas will play Beaumont, 
Texas, High on the 18th. 

One performance of “Cavalcade of the Americas” will 
be dedicated to the Association, when the members at- 
tend en masse. Cavalcade being the theme of the Expo- 
sition, admission is free. A Casino party will be held on 
the night of September 17, and Benny Goodman and his 
nationally known swing band, then to be playing the 
Casino, will arrange a special program for the evening’s 
honor guests. By making advance reservations through 
H. M. Tobolowsky, c/o E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas, ad- 
mission to this show will be only 85c, the Exposition of- 
ficials having favored us with a liberal discount. 

Throughout the three-day celebration, the credit and 
collection forms of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and the Texas Association will be exhibited at the 
Pan-American Hostess House, a large air-conditioned 
building equipped for lounging facilities and headquarters 
for special days. Members of the Credit Women’s Din- 
ner Club will serve as hostesses. 

There are many interesting things to see and do in 
Dallas outside the 200-acre magic exposition city. Con- 
sidered the most important city commercially and indus- 
trially in the Southwest, Dallas has acquired those facili- 
ties which make for a more abundant life. 

With innumerable municipal parks dotting the city, 
play facilities are adequate for tennis, golf, swimming and 
horseback riding. Motorboating and sailing are favorite 
sports on White Rock Lake, within the city limits. 

Aviation enthusiasts always find Love Field, Dallas’ 
municipal airport, an interesting place to visit. One of 
the finer airports in the Southwest, it is the midcontinent 
point on the American Airline and is a strategic point on 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf route of Braniff Airways. 
The field is also the western terminal of Delta Airlines. 

Nowhere in the Southwest are there more beautiful or 
pretentious homes than those to be found in the restricted 
residential sections of Dallas. Civic pride as manifested 
in the beauty of Dallas homes and gardens is unrivalled 
in the United States. 

Boasting six magnificent downtown theaters and more 
than a score of suburban houses, entertainment facilities 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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If Your Store Does Not Use Telautographs For 
Credit Bureau Communications 


You Are Losing Money and Valuable Sales Prestige! 
Messenger Service Is Slow and Expensive While Every Verbal 
Message Requires the Time and Expense of Two People!! 


Delays Are Costly — 


Because 


New applicants for credit, and excellent ones 
too, may and do “shop around” and, being 
treated more promptly at a competing store, 
forget to return to the slow-moving store, and 
not only that, but they tell their friends the 
difference (in courtesy and speed) between 
one store and the other—praising, of course, 
the store with modern methods and possibly 
even condemning the other. 


Yet, both stores had spent thousands of dol- 
lars trying to attract these applicants’ atten- 
tion to the desirability of opening an account. 
One succeeded where the other failed. 


Consequently, speed, as well as accuracy, 
is necessary when any person asks for the 
privilege of an account with your store, be- 
cause that applicant is usually eager to begin 
buying at once. Slow action on your part may 
not only cost you sales today, but good will for 
a long time in the future. 


Telautographs Eliminate Them 


Because Telautograph Service 


From your store to the Credit Bureau will 
give you complete information on the average 
applicant, in the handwriting of the clerk at 
the Bureau, in from 3 to 5 minutes after you 
write to the Bureau on the telautograph, 
giving name, address and references supplied 
by each new applicant. 


All messages remain on the telautograph at 
your store and on your telautograph at the 
Bureau. Yet, the time of but one person is 
consumed while the inquiries and replies are 
being transmitted. 


Think of the value of a service which pro- 
vides you with complete information in such 
a speedy manner and which gives you a 
permanent and indelible record at the same 
time. No grief can follow because the report 
from the Bureau is in your possession for fu- 
ture reference. Can you afford to procrasti- 
nate longer on such a vital matter as this is? 
We think not. 





Telautograph Rentals Average About One Dollar Per Day 
for Each Store Connected With the Local Credit Bureau 


216 Stores and 36 Bureaus 
Now Using This Service—They Will Tell You It Is Good!! 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 
DEPENDABILITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Minneapolis Reduces “Returns” 


By MILTON J. SOLON* 
Credit Manager, The Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


chandise in Minneapolis was conceived in the 

spring of 1931. The problem had received con- 
siderable attention from Adjustment Managers, Control- 
lers, Credit Managers, and Merchandise Men, and a 
committee was requested to work out a plan patterned 
after the most successful plans that had come within their 
observation. The group had countless meetings and dis- 
cussions in an effort to discover what remedial measures 
might be taken. 


‘i HE Campaign for Reduction of Returned Mer- 


Returns Studied 

An exhaustive study of returns and abuses in other 
localities was attempted, and we were rewarded with 
some valuable data concerning the accomplishments of 
cities that had had experience with the idea. 

A report from Indianapolis stores showed that a reduc- 
tion of 17.4 per cent had been made in the first seven 
months of their campaign, which was begun in 1930. 
Figures from twelve of Detroit’s largest stores giving a 
comparison on returned merchandise for the six months 
ending January 1, 1930, as compared with the same 
months the previous year, showed a reduction of 9 per 
cent in volume of returns. This was attributed to a 
campaign for reduction of returned merchandise. 


Imitated Other Cities 
We were not pioneers. Our plan and most of its fea- 
tures were copied most brazenly from the plans that other 
cities had used successfully. We have not hesitated to 
copy word for word from parts of the plans proposed or 
used by such cities as Indianapolis, San Francisco, Detroit, 


Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and committees of the 
N.R. D. G. A. 


Raising a Campaign Fund 
It was absolutely necessary to raise funds for the cam- 
paign and therefore we sought to interest the store own- 
ers by showing the high cost of returns and their effect 
upon profits. 


Returns Cost Money 

From the standpoint of direct cost to the stores, the 
problem of returned merchandise is strikingly emphasized 
in the findings of a study by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the Ohio State University—a report entitled 
“The Cost of Handling Merchandise Returns,” reflect- 
ing the results of a survey over a three-month period in 
an Ohio department store. The Bureau of Business Re- 
search found in analyzing the routine handling of each 
transaction that it took at least twenty-three persons to 
perform the necessary operations involved in a “charge- 
send” with pick-up return. 

This survey defines the costs of the various types of 
transactions, classifying them according to the method by 
which the purchase and return were made. The average 
direct return cost of each individual type of return trans- 


*An address before the Silver Anniversary Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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action ranged from 31.8c to 61.6c, with an average unit 
cost of 39c per transaction. A study by one large store 
showed fully 72 per cent of all returned garments ulti- 
mately sold below cost. 


All of us could trace the significance of these findings 
by applying the above unit cost to the number of our own 
return transactions. Nor will this figure represent the 
total loss to the store, for there is the element of stock in 
the hands of the customers instead of on the shelf, fre- 
quent partial or total loss of the merchandise in process of 
return, and the more important but less tangible result 
of loss of good will through dissatisfied customers. 

A study of the unit cost of each return transaction 
from the standpoint of merchandise depreciation, and 
from the standpoint of sales promotion in evaluating the 
loss in customer good will, would be difficult but perhaps 
astonishing. 

We worry, fret, and spend plenty to keep our credit 
losses down below 14 or 14 of 1 per cent or to get in- 
formation on credit applicants to evade accepting poor 
risks, but our loss in this direction, if we accepted risks 
without our splendid machinery for gathering information 
and collecting delinquent accounts would be but a drop 
in the bucket to the loss we suffer through the abuse of 
the returned goods privilege. 


Results of Study 
Our survey definitely proved that: 
1. Returns of merchandise were increasing. 
2. Remedial measures were necessary. 
3. Efforts properly directed would prove profitable. 


Campaign Under Way 
The store owners acquiesced in our request for finan- 
cial aid, and actual operation of the campaign began 
October 1, 1931. The set-up contemplated ; 

1. A workable plan that could be followed as outlined 
and agreed to. 

2. Publicity, news stories, editorials, display advertis- 
ing, inserts and pamphlets to be distributed through 
the mail and with parcels. 

3. Educational work within the store organization. 

4. A firm desire on the part of the merchants to lessen 
the evil, and unqualified cooperation from all. 


Preliminary Step 

The preliminary step was a series of four letters to the 
personnel from the Retail Credit Association, designed to 
quicken their interest in the importance of the problem, 
and pointing out their individual responsibilities if the 
campaign was to be effective in reduction of returns. The 
letters dealt with the return of merchandise, its abuses, 
its effect upon the store and upon the selling staff. 

The letters were distributed weekly for four weeks 
prior to the inauguration of the campaign to the public. 
(Many of these letters and others used during the past 
five years are in my possession and will gladly be shown 
to anyone who is interested. ) 
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The letter campaign to salespeople, floor managers, and will be accepted for credit only at 80 per cent of 


the store organization in general has been adhered to all the purchase price. 
through the campaign. The present plan calls for a 4. SALES CHECKS: 
letter every two or three months, designed to maintain (a) The sales check should accompany all returned 
interest in the objective. merchandise. 
Campaign Given to Public J Girts: ; : ; 

The initial step was the mailing, November 1, 1931, (a) Gifts of all kinds (Christmas, wedding, birthday, 
with monthly statements, of approximately 200,000 -_ ", a a ge = - he 
printed pamphlets entitled, “Regulations on the Return : tied nel " = = ot — a 
of Merchandise.” A majority of the stores participated ms a: Ce a Se ee eee 
in the plan either in November or later. me oo 

ean ‘ : 6. TIME: 

This procedure has been repeated at various times ; . - 
throughout the campaign. (a) Any article of merchandise, which for some rea- 

Editor’s Note: Pages 1 and 4 (front and back covers) wiih to be —— andl Ft shall ’ returned 
of this pamphlet are reproduced at bottom of this page (b) ae aa poe : othe f wapanse a h 
and the regulations themselves (printed on the inside ns “ge “ae aae"* =) —geelbeeatie gee ip yegyllanres 
sean of he gansta? thew: allotted time and which is acceptable to the store 

at the current retail price (if such article has been 
REGULATIONS ON THE RETURN OF reduced in price) will be exchanged for other 
MERCHANDISE goods. 
Prepared by Newspaper Publicity 
ReraiL CREDIT ASSOCIATION oF MINNEAPOLIS Simultaneously, a series of newspaper stories and edi- 


torials was run in the newspapers along with display 
advertising directed to correct unwarranted returns. 

From the very inception of the campaign and up to the 
present moment, we have had a story or an editorial or 
a display ad in the daily press every week or two. The 
subject has been constantly kept before the public, mainly 
through the medium of our daily newspapers. 


1. PLEASE DO NOT ASK FOR CREDITS ON THE FOLLOWING 
ARTICLES which for sanitary or other reasons cannot 
be re-sold and which unless defective cannot be ac- 
cepted for credit or adjustment: 

(a) Bedding and mattresses. 
(b) Garments that have been altered for the pur- 
chaser, shoes which have been altered. 


(c) Combs, hair brushes and tooth brushes. Radio 
(d) Hair goods, hair ornaments and veils. On two or more occasions we have dipped into “radio 
(e) Rubber goods sundries. broadcasting” and, judging by the comments received, 


(f) Hats and all other 
merchandise that has 
been worn or used, 





altered or made spe- @ 
cially to the cus- UNIUST CLAIMS AND EXCESSIVE 
tomer’s order. RETURNS REFLECT UNFAVORABLY 
(g) All merchandise that ON CREDIT STANDING 
has been specially or- The member stores of the Retail Credit 
: Association report daily the names of 
dered and that is not all customers who continually make 
. : : unjust claims or who habitually return 
regularly carried in merchandise, whether purchased for 
A stock. cash, C.0.D or charged to their ac- 
count. This information is kept in the 
2. MERCHANDISE SHOULD files of the Minneapolis Credit Ex- 
” . * change, containing the records of the 
NOT BE RETURNED AS IM credit standing and buying habits of 
PERFECT WHEN: Minneapolis people. 


(a) It has been damaged ey ee 
by improper dry OF MINNEAPOLIS To Our Patrons — 


cleaning, laundering, 


E ASK your frendly cooperation 


i shad in the observance of the following 

or pressing. : rules governing the Return of Merchan- 

(b) It has been injured Affiliated with the dise pe apap ae = — cape 

° : i ;: A tion will help to eliminate the return o 

by perspiration - or saat mete enemas merchandise and effect savings for you 

improper use of de- is To protect customers’ as well as 

Publishers of stores’ interests, certain uniform regu- 

odorants. lations have been outlined in this leaf- 

‘ let as a basis for determining what are 

3. YARD GOODS CUT FROM reasonable and unreasonable requests 

Book Their purpose is to guarantee the same 

oe = the een privileges to all customers by all the 
of the customer: cooperating stores 




















(a) When in the estima- 
tion of the store such 
merchandise is: ac- 


ceptable for return it Outside pages (1 and 4) of “returned goods” folder 
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these programs over our two leading radio stations have 
added considerable zest to the campaign. 


Copy and Script by Credit Managers 
It might be interesting to note that all copy, script. 
inserts, etc., have been prepared exclusively by the local 
éredit managers, assisted by adjustment managers, repre- 
senting the larger stores. 


Accomplishments 

The benefits of the campaign have been gratifying 
though not enormous. A report which was prepared at 
the end of the first year, October 1, 1932, follows: 

“A summary of the results which have been obtained 
by seven stores reporting results to the Bureau on Re- 
turned Goods Campaign is as follows: 

“The average return percentage to total sales the year 
ending October 1, 1931, was 8.70 per cent. The average 
return percentage for the year ending October 1, 1932, 
was 7.45 per cent, a difference amounting to 1.25 per 
cent or a reduction of 14 per cent in the amount of 
returns. 

“The United States Census of Distribution shows that 
the retail sales in the city of Minneapolis’ general mer- 
chandise and apparel stores amounted to $108,177,195 in 
1930. If we apply the 1931 ratio of returns, 8.70 per 
cent, against these approximate figures, we find that 
returns amounted to $9,411,459.46. If we apply the 
ratio of returns to sales for the year ending October 1, 
1932, 7.45 per cent, we find the amount of returns for 
1932 was $8,059,238.28 which, deducted from 1931 re- 
turns, gives us a reduction in returns amounting to $1,- 
352,221.18. 

“The stores will, therefore, effect a savings in the 
handling of that amount of merchandise. 

“If we estimate the direct savings in expense as 25 
per cent of sales, we can establish a direct saving of 
$338,000 to the stores of Minneapolis.” 

The present status of the “return situation” is com- 
parable to the report just read. While we are not 
satisfied and are trying diligently to make a further re- 
duction, we are nevertheless pleased that we have been 
able to retain the gain made in the first year. Those who 
are closely watching its progress are convinced that the 
“return evil” would rebound in all its fury if vigilance 
is slackened. 


Reports to Credit Bureau 
An interesting phase of the campaign is in connection 
with members’ reports to the Credit Bureau. Each mem- 
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ber store is furnished a supply of “Returned Merchan- 
dise” and “Unjust Claim” reporting blanks. On these 
blanks, stores report: 


1. Excessive returns (i.e., where customers return 25 
per cent or over of the items bought, using every line of 
entry in the ledger as an item, but not reporting on cus- 
tomers who have bought less than five items). 

2. Unjustifiable returns. 

3. Unjust claims. 

4. Returns after 6-day limit (in which case customer 
is requested to sign a slip in duplicate giving reason for 
exception. Duplicate is sent to Credit Bureau so that a 
record may be kept of those who repeatedly demand ex- 
ceptions; the original remaining in file of adjustment de- 
partment of store). 

Each customer on whom the Exchange receives three 
or more reports in any of the above four classifications 
will be bulletined on Credit Exchange Daily Bulletin to 
members. The reports will then be made a part of the 
customer’s record to be considered by all members in 
connection with future requests for credit. Each cus- 
tomer on whom three or more reports have been received 
in addition to being bulletined will receive a credit edu- 
cational letter signed by the Retail Credit Association. 


Campaign Costs 
We have not conducted an extravagant campaign. Our 
present budget is $1,987.50 annually, and it has never 
exceeded this amount by more than $100. The highest 
contributor pays $375 yearly, and the lowest, $37.50. 
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because they save Shopping Time 
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paper for your protection 


It is not necessary to keep customers waiting while 
you “keep books” on each item of soft merchandise 
sold on installment-—USE ALLISON’S MER- 
CHANDISE COUPON BOOKS and you will 
not only eliminate a lot of detail work but you will 
handle this class of trade with the same speed and 
efficiency as cash customers. 


Complete information cheerfully furnished. 
Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Personalized Collection-- 
Collection Psychology Applied 


By BERNARD B. CANTOR* 
Manager, Adjustment Department, Retail Credit 








Association, Portland, Ore. 


ERSONALIZE Collections! That is the answer 

to the question, ““What to do to increase your col- 

lection percentage.’ To properly analyze the finan- 
cial condition of the debtor and to properly apply that 
interpretation is to use psychology in collections. 

Psychologists say that to comprehend symbols is the 
highest form of intellect. Each situation has significance, 
every experience meaning, all objects an inner value. 
There are cues in any problem hinting of the wise solu- 
tion. It is not in the lines, but between them, that truth 
lies. Comprehension springs from willingness to accept 
portents, the causes behind effects. 

All experience leaves its record. Even as after-images 
appear on the retina of the eye, so subjective patterns 
impinge on consciousness. 

Gone is the practice of harassing the debtor to the 
point of distraction. As we turn the pages of history, 
we look back to the time when the general practice of 
collecting resulted in an overwhelming number of bank- 
ruptcy petitions. brought about by the debtor’s final at- 
tempt to protect himself against the loss of his job which 
often was the result of legal action. In this chapter, a 
delinquent account does not imply a debtor who refuses 
to pay. 

We consider now the heavy loss experienced by our 
clients during the depression days. We profit by the ex- 
amples of that heartbreaking period when each mail de- 
livery brought to one’s desk a great number of notices 
indicating more debtors had taken the easiest way out; 
more bankruptcies had been filed. 

We are selfish in our desire to show results to our 
clients. We have learned to protect the interest of our 
client and to prevent, in so far as it is within our power, 
continued abuses of the bankruptcy act. Altogether too 
many thousands of dollars have been forfeited by our 
clients for us to overlook the importance of avoiding, be- 
cause of lack of cooperation, another bankruptcy petition 
and additional losses. 

There may be any of several factors which contributed 
to this condition. The important thing is to discover 
what it is! Having this information, we may govern our 
treatment of the claim, and our approach toward the col- 
lection of the item, without implying to the individual 
that his intentions are doubted and without immediately 
placing him in a defensive position from which it is often 
dificult to reach a mutual understanding. 

One must realize the importance of applying psy- 
chology, not only to the collection of the account, but of 





*From a paper prepared for the Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention, N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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making this possible by applying the personalized idea to 
the acceptance of the application when an individual ap- 
plies for credit privileges. The information obtained at 
that time, the personal history developed, and the personal 
references procured, ali go a long way toward enabling 
those responsible for collection to approach the debtor in 
a more personal manner than would be possible did they 
not have some picture of the debtor’s batkground and 
some analysis of the personality with which they are to 
deal. 

After all, you think, when you think at all, with your 
own mind, greet life with your own senses and pick up 
your burdens with your own hands. How you take hold 
of them may measure the difference between success and 
failure. 

It is a recognized fact that but a very small percentage 
of profit is lost through the extension of credits. One 
need not be a very clever man to realize that friendly 
treatment of the debtor will go much further toward 
bringing about payment of his account than would ap- 
proaching him in a belligerent manner and impressing 
him with the idea that you consider him unwilling to pay. 

I am of the opinion that, the collection of the account 
having been started with the taking of the application, the 
progressive collection department will develop the in- 
formation obtained and proceed with the collection of the 
account in a personal manner. If the creditor fails to 
collect the account and determines it should be assigned 
for collection, all available information should be trans- 
mitted to the agency to provide the basis for further treat- 
ment. 

With the rapidly changing times, we have learned the 
importance of inaugurating new services and new ideas. 
The collection field differs in no way from other enter- 
prises, and new ideas and new procedures have been put 
into very effective use in this field. An example of this 
fact is the personal call collection service, whereby the 
adjustment department employs an individual who, repre- 
senting himself as direct from the creditor firm, eliminates 
the alienation of the individual’s good will and assures his 
continued patronage. 

Other examples of the new tendency toward collections 
in a more personalized manner are the various services 
offered to business concerns whereby a communication 
may be directed to a delinquent debtor extending him the 
courtesy of additional time to arrange for payment of the 
account prior to its automatically being assigned for col- 
lection. 


(Continued on page 31. 
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July, 1937 
versus 
July, 1936 
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OLLECTIONS increased 3.0 per cent during 
July over July, 1936, while credit sales increased 
9.5 per cent. Total sales, however, increased 9.8 





C 


per cents These increases were mainly attributed to wage 


increases. On the other hand, collections and credit sales, 








HIGH-LIGHTS—CREDIT SALES 


54 Cities reported increases. 
9.5% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
28.0% Was the greatest increase (Dan- 
ville, Ky.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 
4 Cities reported decreases. 
1.5% Was the greatest decrease (Mount 
Clemens, Mich.). 








in many cities, were retarded because of (1) usual sum- 
mer slump; (2) warm weather; (3) vacations; (4) Fed- 
eral veterans’ bonus money in circulation in July last yeas ; 
and (5) labor unrest. 

Sixty-one cities, representing 23,253 retail stores, are 
included in this compilation. 

Collections were unchanged in Augusta, Me., during 
July; however, credit and total sales increased slightly 
due to an increase in wages. Automobile dealers re- 
ported that they have been doing the biggest business in 
their district. ... . Manchester, N. H., reported their sea- 
sonal slump not as pronounced as last year’s as a result of 
an extra heavy vacation and tourist season. 

Collections in the New York and Pennsylvania area 


The Barometer of Retail Business 
Credit Sales and Collection Trends 


Compiled by Research Division 
National Retail Credit Association 
Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


were fair to good. Collections in Philadelphia decreased 
5.0 per cent under July, 1936 due to the Federal veterans’ 
bonus money in circulation last year. Credit sales, how- 
ever, were good while total sales were fair with a 3.0 per 
cent increase. . . . Collections in Pittsburgh showed an im- 
provement of 11.0 per cent during July over July of last 
year. . . . Collections in Uniontown, Pa., increased only 
2.5 per cent as the result of some of the mines having 
been closed due to labor unrest. Credit and total sales 
were only fair as labor unrest affected business conditions 
for the past four or five weeks. 

Charleston, W. Va., reported collections only fair with 
an increase of 1.0 per cent. .. . Clarksburg, W. Va., re- 
ported an increase of 5.0 per cent in collections as a result 
of steady factory production and increased employment. 
Business as a whole was somewhat better than last year. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—COLLECTIONS 
38 Cities reported increases. 
3.0% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
25.6% Was the greatest increase (Borger, 
Tex.). 
7 Cities reported no change. 
16 Cities reported decreases. 
7.0% Was the greatest decrease (Deca- 
tur, Il1.). 








Fort Lauderdale, Fla., reported an increase of 25.0 per 
cent in credit sales and 26.0 per cent in total sales—the 
result of continued building and construction activity with 
no unemployment. Wages have increased and automobile 
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and electrical appliances sales were active. . . . Collections, 
credit sales, and total sales increased 15.0 per cent re- 
spectively in Jacksonville, Fla. 

An improvement in general business conditions resulted 
in an increase of 5.0 per cent in collections in Lexington, 
Ky., while credit sales remained unchanged. . . . Collec- 
tions and credit sales were only fair in St. Louis, Mo., 
due to warm weather and the remodeling of several 
stores. In addition many of the downtown streets are 
being resurfaced. 

Collections were off 7.0 per cent in Decatur, Ill... . 
Joliet, Ill., reported a gradual increase in general business 
which appears substantial. . . . Bay City and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., reported their collections unchanged... . 
Mount Clemens, Mich., reported a decrease of 2.5 per 
cent in collections under last year—1936 having been an 
exceptionally good year. (Also, members are using greater 
care in opening accounts.) ... Toledo, Ohio, reported a 
15.0 per cent increase in collections and a 10.0 per cent 
increase in credit and total sales during July. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., reported an increase of 5.0 per cent 
in collections and Omaha, Neb., reported a 2.0 per cent 
increase in collections for July. 

Ada, Okla., reported their collections unchanged dur- 
ing July. Credit and total sales, however, increased 10.0 
per cent due to more people being permanently employed. 


..+ Tulsa, Okla., reported an increase of 8.3 per cent in 
credit sales—one department store reporting an increase 
of 26.4 per cent... . Amarillo, Tex., reported an increase 
of 25.0 per cent in credit sales. .. . Borger, Tex., reported 
the greatest increase in collections—25.6 per cent, with 
this comment: “All employable people are working, due 
to considerable activity in the oil industry and also due to 
more construction work on both homes and industrial 
properties than in several years. Dealers in building ma- 
terials reported as much as 86.0 per cent increases in 








HIGH-LIGHTS—TOTAL SALES 


58 Cities reported increases. 
9.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
33.0% Was the greatest increase (Dan- 
ville, Ky.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
1 City reported a decrease (1.5%— 
San Francisco, Calif.). 








sales and as much as 84.0 per cent increases in collec- 
tions.” Credit sales increased 12.1 per cent in Fort 


(Continued on page 25.) 








Comparative Reports--By Cities -- July, 1937, vs. July, 1936 


[Sixty-one cities--representing 23,253 retail stores -- reporting] 












































Increase Increase , Increase Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit | or District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair Nochg. Fair . 5.0 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Good + 5.0 Good +18.5 
Lynn, Mass. Good + 2.0 Fair are Davenport, Ia. Good + 0.3 Good _ ae 
Worcester, Mass. Fair +... Fair Foes Des Moines, Ia. Good + 0.1 Good + 
Manchester, N. H. Slow + 5.0 Slow + 5.0 Duluth. Minn. Good + 20 Good “Na 
Providence, R. I. Good -1.0 Fair = +144 St. Paul, Minn. Fair -0.1 Good +... 
Average Fair + 1.5 Fair + 8.1 Omaha, Neb. Good + 2.0 Good 2. 
2. New York City Fair = 34 Fair Poe Average Good +15 Good F sieis 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good + 1.0 Good sie 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 2.0 Good + 7.0 8. Ada, Okla. Good Nochg. Good +10.0 
Erie, Pa. Sa +) oS OS Tulsa, Okla. Good +38 Good +83 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fair — 5.0 Good + 5.0 Amadiiie, Cox Good 415.0 Good 425.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good +11.0 Good + 8.0 Borger, - Good 425.6 Good 424.5 
Reading, Pa. Good ~ 0.3 sood +... Fort Worth, Tex. Good + 2.6 Good +121 
Uniontown, Pa. Fair + 2.5 Fair + 4.0 Houston, Tex. Geed + 88 Good 418.4 
Average Good + 1.6 Good + 7.6 Average Good + 9.3 Good +16.4 
3. Baltimore, Md. Good + 0.3 > ae + ae 
Charleston, W. Va. Fair + 10 Goo + &. 9. Prescott, Ariz. Slow ee Slow has 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 6.0 Denver, Colo. Fair No chg Fair ee 
Huntington, W. Ve. Fair -27 Fair +... Salt Lake City, Utah Good +28 Good +16.0 
Average Fair + 0.9 Fair +72 Casper, Wyo. Good + 1.7. Good yee 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Good + 8.0 Good +25.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair + 2.0 Slow No chg 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good +15.0 Good +15.0 Torrington, Wyo. Fair Nochg. Fair Nochg 
Average Good +11.5 Good +20.0 Average Fair + 1.3 Fair + 53 
5. Danville, Ky. Fair +24.0 Good +28.0 
Lexington, Ky. Fair + 5.0 Fair No chg 10. Portland, Ore. Good - 0.3 Good b 
St. Louis, Mo. Fair + 1.3 Fair + 5.0 Aberdeen, Wash. Fair +10.0 Good Pics 
Average Fair +10.1 Fair +11.0 Spokane, Wash. Fair - 28 Good ne 
6. Decatur, Ill. Slow - 7.0 Fair 412.8 Vancouver, Wash. Slow + 2.0 Fair + 3.0 
Joliet, Ill. Good ee Good ee Average Fair + 2.2 Good + 
Bay City, Mich. Fair No chg Good - 12 
Detroit, Mich. Good - 22 Good +12.6 11. El Centro, Calif. Good + 3.0 Good + 9.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Fair Nochg. Fair + 00. San Francisco and SI 7 Slow «te 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Good — 2.5 Good — 1.5 Oakland, Calif. ow wee ow J 
Bellefontaine, Ohio Slow ~ 66s Fair F oss Santa Barbara, Calif. Fair Nochg. Fair + 4.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio Fair - 14 Fair + 8.0 Average Fair + 1.5 Fair + 4.0 
Cleveland, Ohio Good + 0.3 Good ae 
Toledo, Ohio Good +15.0 Good +10.0 12. Vancouver, B. C. Fair - 1.7 zood Peas 
Milwaukee, Wis. Slow - 0.9 Fair ee Victoria, B. C. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 5.0 
Average Fair + 0.6 Fair + 6.6 Average Fair + 1.6 Fair ee 
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How Pittsburgh Uses Radio 


For Customer Education 


By LEON MICHAELS and FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE* 


ITTSBURGH, the pioneer radio broadcasting re- 

tail credit association of the world, began its credit 

educational programs over KDKA, the “pioneer 
broadcasting station of the world,” at a time when radio 
and crystal sets were the wonder of the human mind. 








Editor’s Note 


Leon Michaels is Credit Manager of The 
Harris Store, and Franklin Blackstone, Credit 
Manager of Frank & Seder—both of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 








Since those early days of radio broadcasting, the Retail 
Credit Association of Pittsburgh, affiliated with The 
Crepit BurgEAU, Inc., has broadcast programs and “Spot 
Announcements” over Stations WCAE, KQV, and 
WJAS, of Pittsburgh. Our “Spots” over the last two 
stations covered a continuous period of nearly six hun- 
dred business days in our last contract, nearly all written 
by our master epigrammatist, C. Guy Ferguson; and our 
special Sunday programs were continuous, this year of 
1937, from January 3 to March 28. 

Our 1937 Sunday programs were developed on the 
theory that good music, interspersed but slightly with 
credit educational comments, were not only best adaptable 
to the day but also to the subject. 

The title of our (last) series of Sunday programs was 
“Callin’ on the Neighbors.” It was suggested by one of 
the outstanding radio program managers of the nation, 
Mr. Edward Harvey, of WCAE, and the broadcasts were 
under his direct supervision and that of his Chief An- 
nouncer, Mr. Clifton Daniel, one or both of whom com- 
piled the continuity. Both Mr. Harvey and Mr. Daniel 
participated in the broadcasts. 

Mr. Harvey and our committee have discussed the fol- 
lowing points regarding the use of radio broadcasting in 
retail credit, and we are outlining them for you: 


One of the real problems of the retail credit manager 
is that of establishing himself in the minds of customers 
as a friendly person, willing and anxious to cooperate 
for their welfare, as well as the best interests of the 
creditor. Over a period of years many people have un- 
fairly, and possibly subconsciously, developed a feeling 
of resentment toward credit men probably because of 
having had dealings with misplaced ones! 

The primary radio problem is for credit men to win 
the confidence of all the people, for the general welfare, 
and thus be qualified psychologically, in making sugges- 
tions which will solve the debtors’ problems, thus help- 
ing them to establish or reestablish a good credit rating. 

Radio broadcasting is especially valuable for several 


*A paper read before the Silver Anniversary Convention, 
N. R.-C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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types of advertising, one of which is commonly desig- 
nated as “institutional.” 

The best way for capable credit managers to create 
friendliness, and an open-hearted reception of their ideas, 
is through personal conversation. Since the nature of the 
credit business frequently makes this next to impossible 
with those the credit man wishes the most to contact, 
radio becomes a powerful help. The power of the voice 
to build up a mental picture, or set a frame of mind, is 


undeniably great. That is a special power possessed by 
radio. 


Many people believe the credit man to be a hardened, 
unfeeling, and unsympathetic individual, probably confus- 
ing him with another executive. By the careful selection 
of a definitely friendly “air-personality,” a credit radio 
program can do much to eliminate this impression. Many 
people will listen attentively to a radio message on credit 
who will not listen to personally-made suggestions. 

True enough, everyone will not be listening for or to 
your radio broadcast but by carefully selecting a program, 
which has a broad general appeal, neither too classical 
nor too jazzical, but a modicum of both, and by schedul- 
ing this program at a time when a large listening audi- 
ence is already tuned in, your message will find an en- 
trance already paved into the hearts of many homes. 
The credit message can then be given with diplomatic 
forcefulness and a direct sincerity difficult to achieve in 
any other way. 

Through the skilful use of radio you can place your 
audience in a definite mood and, when they are emo- 
tionally set with open and receptive minds, drive home 
the message of good credit and its value in relation to 
their happiness and prosperity, one of the many-used 
Blackstone slogans being’ “prompt payment promotes 
happiness.” 

Another effective way of “putting across” the idea of 
maintaining good personal credit is through the use of 
dramatized situations (of an actual kind) that portray ex- 
actly why credit is desirable, and how disastrous a lack 
of good credit may be. Our Association has broadcast 
many of such “stunts” during the past fifteen years; and 
our customers hear and heed them. 

All other advertising depends upon either copy, art 
work, or some other form of “dressing up” to attract 
and hold readers’ attention. 

In radio the “dressing” is music, drama, or informa- 
tion. At the time when interest is at a peak the credit- 
educational message should be introduced, a task which is 
difficult to accomplish in other ways. 

An important thing to avoid in a radio program for 
this type of business is long, boring speeches. People 
should not be lectured about credit, but rather shown in 
a pleasing way why it is desirable. Hence, our mention 
of interspersing dramatized situations. 
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Many psychologists claim that people remember what 
they hear more frequently, and for a longer time, than 
what they see. Should you doubt that statement, test it 
out on your friends, if you have no prize fighters among 
them. 

In our Pittsburgh programs, we considered the prob- 
ability of creating, or re-creating, a recognition from the 
listening public of the friendliness of our credit man- 
agers, and of our bureau manager, and on each program 
one was assigned to participate without mentioning his 
or her name. Our Radio Committee does not object to 
mentioning names of members participating in the broad- 
casts but it is a well-known fact that every member is 
not adaptable to them. Programs cost money to broad- 
cast and one of excellent quality may be spoiled by a 
good man, or woman, with an inferior radio voice or 
manner. 

The members of the Pittsburgh Association Committee 
have been experienced in radio credit broadcasting for 
from five to sixteen years. After considerable consulta- 
tion and correspondence, it was decided that the best way 
to conduct our program would be by using musical tran- 
scriptions of the highest quality, interspersed with our 
own two- or three-minute interjections of conversations, 
assumably between neighbors. 

We decided that such programs, being of a flexible 
character, could be made to suit the monthly due date and 
any other credit feature or condition that might arise. We 
thought it preferable to have both the musical selections 
and credit conversations, in our “Callin’ on the Neigh- 
bors,” selected by our own committee rather than by 
capable advertisers who would not have the direct per- 
sonal interest in them that we did. 

At the Omaha Convention, we recommended a Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association national hookup ‘series 
of broadcasts similar to one or two of a store-selling- 
advertising character then in operation. A close study 
of one of them revealed but three short “spots,” of one 
minute and thirty seconds (or a few seconds, more or 
less), occasionally one or two minutes, in half-hour 
programs. 

In the broadcasts, however, were many minutes of so- 
called “chatter,” which appeared to be prepared for the 
sole purpose of creating popularity for “Harold” or 
“Billy” or “Sammy” or “Jimmy,” as masters of cere- 
monies, or for a special guest singer. In fact, one of us 
participated in a number of broadcasts of one of those 
hookups—not as the chatterbox but as the “credit con- 
venience” explainer. Of course, the latter did not, and 
was not intended to, popularize anything but the idea of 
buying on credit and paying promptly. 

We still believe in the eventual possibility of an N. R. 
C. A. national hookup but the project should include 
every large city in the nation, with participating local as- 
sociations defraying their own local expense, at least until 
such time as the entire expense can be paid by N. R. C. A. 

Unofficial information leads us to believe that quite a 
number of local retail credit associations are broadcast- 
ing, either continuously or intermittently, as well as con- 
ducting credit educational (“‘pay promptly”) newspaper 
and billboard advertising. 

The Pittsburgh Association has been doing all four 
whenever possible, for many years. Our committee be- 
lieves that maximum results are obtainable from a com- 
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bination of the four mediums, to which should be added 
inserts with collection letters. 


In connection with our radio broadcasts, we print 
thousands of post cards, sell them to our members at 
cost, and encourage sending them to persons whose ac- 
counts are long overdue, etc. In one series in 1928, more 
than 60,000 were used and in 1937, one member sent 
6,000. 

We believe that if radio broadcasts will “sell” mer- 
chandise and “charm” of voice and “politics,” that it will 
also “sell” retail credit educational values and improve 
individual and community credit morale. 


~er 


Pan-American Exposition To Entertain 
Credit Executives 
(Continued from page 4.) 
of Dallas are unparalleled. Offering the best of both the 
cinema and legitimate theater worlds, during the winter 
season Dallas is host to thousands of drama and music 
lovers. The Dallas Little Theater, renowned throughout 
the United States for its fine dramatic standards, is the 
nucleus of Dallas’ drama enthusiasts. 

Dallas with the Pan-American Exposition will be hosts 
to visiting members of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation on their three-day visit to the international fair. 
Arrangements are being made to conduct visitors to the 
more interesting places in the city, and to further the 
already established fact that “Dallas is the most hospitable 
city in the world.” 





Yow’ll save money 
with this 
NEW KIND of “cash” 








Collecting slow accounts is always a problem. But 
here’s an easy, practical way to limit credit—and at 
the same time stimulate buying. 





Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books are being used 
by scores of leading department stores. They are 
issued in any convenient amount—usually $10 and up. 
The customer pays 20 or 25 per cent down and the 
balance in four or five monthly installments. 


The accuracy and lasting qualities of Rand McNally 
Coupon Books have been proved over many years. For 
further information on their use by department stores, 
and for free samples, write Dept. CW-9, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
or 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Rand M°Nally 


BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 








The Cost of Credit--To the Consumer 


By DR. WILFORD L. WHITE* 
Chief, Marketing Research Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


ASH sales of the 1,920 credit granting stores only 
increased 11.2 per cent in 1936 over 1935. Open 
credit sales increased 14.5 per cent, the same as 

the average for all sales. Installment sales for 1936, 
however, increased 25.4 per cent over those of identical 
stores in 1035. 








Editor’s Note 


While we do not agree with some of the state- 
ments in Dr. White’s article, we are publishing 
it here to show a current trend of thought. Read- 
ers are invited to submit their reactions to this 
article. 








These figures are based upon an 8 per cent sample of 
retail stores within those trades doing 66 per cent of the 
retail credit business in the United States in 1933. The 
stores, however, are located in the metropolitan areas of 
88 cities. If there is any bias in the sample, it would be 
toward showing too large a proportionate increase rather 
than too small a figure. 

By using the Census figures for 1935 as a base, and by 
applying the percentages given above as collected by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, it would 
seem that the total credit granted by retail establishments 
in 1936 was 12,600 millions of dollars. About 4,500 
millions, or 36 per cent of it, was extended on an install- 
ment basis. 


The Cost to Business 

Open account: Since the two major types of retail 
credit are so different in their characteristics, I shall con- 
sider them separately. In considering the tangible cost to 
business for the opportunity of buying merchandise and 
services at open credit, the simple answer can be found in 
comparing prices charged for similar merchandise sold on 
a cash and open credit basis. This difference in price 
would include: (1) credit office expenses, (2) interest 
on accounts receivable, (3) losses from bad debts, (4) 
losses sustained from excessive returns from credit cus- 
tomers, and (5) added mark-up taken by the merchant 
to cover other risks which he thinks will be involved as 
a result of extending open book credit. 

Credit office expenses: The largest single open credit 
expense of retail stores can be classified as the cost of 
operating the credit offices, and includes, in a large store, 
the accounts receivable, credit and collection, and author- 
izing divisions. En toto, these costs should include salaries 
and wages, maintenance, including depreciation reserve 
for equipment, supplies, rent, and a pro-rated share of the 
overhead. 


Unfortunately, no overall figures exist. The proprietor 


*A talk before the Conference on Consumer Financing at 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., May 21, 1937. 
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of a women’s specialty store located in St. Louis reported, 
presumably for the year 1932, that the expense of operat- 
ing a credit office was 3.08 per cent. This total of 
3.08 per cent of total sales apparently did not include any 
charge for rent nor a proper proportion of overhead. 

The Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University, 
in its report, “Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1935,” gives some incomplete figures 
for “Accounting Office, Accounts Receivable, and Credit,” 
ranging around 2.5 per cent of sales, the actual amount 
depending upon their annual sales volume. 

Although we recognize the difficulty of securing operat- 
ing data on a functional basis, it is still surprising that so 
little information is available on retail credit expenses. 

A second cost, and one which has been given too little 
attention, is interest on accounts receivable. Too little 
attention, possibly, because money invested in merchan- 
dise sold and delivered but not yet paid for, is sometimes 
owned by the store proprietor with the result that he does 
not pay out cash to some third party for the money so 
invested. Nevertheless, this money, like the merchandise 
in the store, has a market value. Without incurring the 
risks of an entrepreneur, the money can be lent at the 
market rate of interest. 

Certainly, a proprietor is shortsighted if he does not 
charge himself the same rate of interest on money owned 
that he does on money borrowed. Money tied up in ac- 
counts receivable at any one time is large for many credit 
granting stores. The estimated cost for 1936 is sig- 
nificant: 240 millions of dollars. 

For the 14 trades included in the Retail Credit Sur- 
vey, the average length of time open accounts were out- 
standing was 64 days for 1936. The average outstand- 
ings at any one time were, therefore, 1,403 millions. The 
interest cost at 6 per cent dn open credit for 1936 was, 
moreover, nearly 85 millions. This is a proportionate 
cost of 1.1 per cent of open credit sales. 

For installment sales, the average length of time ac- 
counts were outstanding, was 211 days; the average 
amount of installment sales outstanding at any one time 
was 2,610 millions; interest cost on installment sales 
made in 1936, 157 millions; proportionate cost, 3.5 per 
cent of installment sales. 

The ratio of interest cost to total credit sales, open and 
installment, is 1.9 per cent. 

A very tangible cost of extending retail open credit is 
found in losses from bad debts. No such cost or expense 
can be incurred when business is done on a cash basis. 
This charge is not inevitable, as is that of credit adminis- 
tration or interest charges. Very often, however, its size 
is in indirect proportion to the first of these two items. 
A willingness to maintain an adequate credit department 
will keep bad debt losses to a minimum. On the other 
hand, too much emphasis to keep such losses as low as pos- 
sible, or to measure the success of the credit department 
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by the small size of the losses alone, will result in the 
loss of profitable sales volume. 

According to the Retail Credit Survey, the average 
1936 loss from bad debts on open credit sales was 0.5 per 
cent, or an estimated figure of 40 millions. For install- 
ment sales, the reported average loss is 1.2 per cent of 
sales, or 54 millions. Jn other words, 1936 installment 
sales, accounting for 36 per cent of the total credit sales, 
produced slightly more than 57 per cent of the total esti- 
mated losses of 94 millions. 

A less tangible item of cost to the credit granting re- 
tailer, but a real one, is the loss sustained from the re- 
turn of merchandise occasioned by the overextension of 
credit. In the case of installment sales, this character 
of loss would concern repossessions. Cash and credit cus- 
tomers alike return merchandise, sometimes for good and 





ent 





Quotes 


“Although installment sales made by retailers 
are increasing more rapidly than sales for cash 
and on open credit, there is little evidence that 
the present volume has reached any alarming 
proportions.” 











sometimes for insufficient reasons. Sometimes the store is 
at fault, sometimes the customer. But it is generally true 
that the shopping store particularly extends more generous 
return privileges to the credit customer, partly, no doubt, 
because in many cases the item is not yet paid for. The 
extent of this preferred treatment cannot be measured 
statistically. 

Installment credit: The cost to business of extending 
installment cvedit to consumers includes the items just 
enumerated in discussing open credit. The two types of 
credit are handled in a variety of ways, however, some 
functions being assumed by different groups of business 
men. The main differences result from the following 
characteristics of installment credit: (1) larger average 
size of purchase, (2) longer period for which credit is 
desired, and (3) greater risks involved. 

Office expenses should be about the same for both types 
of credit; similar facilities are generally used in granting 
both types of credit, although a little more care and ex- 
pense may be involved in installment selling. Interest on 
receivables or installments, however, immediately brings 
up one of the mooted questions in this field of finance: 
rates, quoted and real. A quoted rate equalling 6 per 
cent of the balance due after the down payment has been 
made may average out almost twice that amount if main- 
tained during the life of the contract. For example, upon 
this premise, 6 per cent on $1,200 to be paid in 12 equal 
monthly installments would give a real rate of 11.1 per 
cent. 

There are at least two facts which confuse the rate 
issue: First is the high cost of handling small orders; 
second is the necessary practice of adding such items as 
insurance to the carrying charge on automobiles, for ex- 
ample, and quoting the total as an extra cost if time pay- 
ments are desired. When allowance is made for both of 
these points, however, confusion will remain until we 
reach the time when a common basis is used for quoting 
rates. 
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What the total amount of carrying charges is, based 
upon the actual rates charged, is not known. Likewise, 
little is known about repossessions, the quantity or net 
losses sutfered after the merchandise has been repaired or 
reworked and resold at a lower price. 


The Charge to the Consumer 


The fact that the statistical figure of the cost of retail 
credit to business is quite incomplete does not place us in 
a very secure position when we start to estimate the 
charge to the consumer. The operation of a credit de- 
partment is a direct cost to the retailer which he presum- 
ably, in normal times, passes on to all of his customers. 
Interest charges on outstandings may be passed on as a 
direct expense if the money involved is borrowed, or as an 
indirect expense if the money is owned. 

It seems fair to assume that in either case, the consumer 
pays the bill, and quite properly. Losses from bad debts 
may be considered either as an operating or a financial 
item but, either way, it is a charge which the customer 
usually pays for out of his pocket. The same may be 
said for excessive returns chargeable to the operation of 
credit accounts. 

In setting the price at which a piece of merchandise is 
to be sold, a merchant endeavors to mark up his goods 
sufficiently to cover all of his costs and a profit. In doing 
so, he asks the consumer to pay him for assuming certain 
risks encountered in the operation of his store. Included 
among these are the risks involved in granting credit. 

The actual increase in net profit received by proprietors 
of credit-granting stores over that earned by cash stores 
handling similar merchandise under similar conditions 
could be determined under controlled conditions. Such 
an ideal situation, however, and with any reasonable 
sample, would appear to be out of the question. Cer- 
tainly, to my knowledge, nothing of this character has 
yet been completed. 

The question, however, is not so much: Is this or that 
item passed on to the consumer—but which group or 
groups of consumers pay for it? For this purpose, any 
one consumer making a particular purchase may be 
classified in one of three groups: the cash customer, 
open-credit customer, or the installment buyer. First, it 
can be said that the installment customer more nearly pays 
his way. than does the open-credit customer. 











Quotes 


“The rate of increase on installment sales, how- 
ever, is so much greater than that for cash and 
open-credit sales that this method of extending 
credit to consumers should be closely watched.” 








In fact, many stores encourage their prospective cus- 
tomers to buy on the installment plan rather than on 
open account because the added charge which they make 
to cover the added costs is more than enough actually to 
meet the costs, leaving an ample sum to cover the added 
risks which are also involved. In other words, in addi- 
tion to the usual merchandise profit, there is a net profit 
in the installment charge over and above actual expenses 
and average risks. 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Increasing Credit Sales - - 
By Reviving Inactive Accounts 


By MISS NORA O’CONNELL* 
Credit Manager, The Gray Shop (Ladies’ Apparel), Oakland, Calif. 


question: ““What is a new idea in collections?” He 

replied, “There is nothing new—just persistence.” 
To increase sales through inactive accounts, persistence 
is the whole story. The problem is how to persist suc- 
cessfully. 


soa years ago a dean of credit men was asked this 


The solution to the problem will be less complex if 
the credit executive will first clarify in his mind the in- 
active account in its entirety—the possible cause, the 
cure, and the prevention. He will consider the human 
desires and demands that he hopes to supply and will 
always be mindful of creating good will. 


Customers should mean more than just names on the 
books. When they discontinue buying, it is a matter of 
great concern to the credit man and his task becomes 
one of paramount importance. He knows that the 
patrons who drift away for one or more of many reasons 
will not return without the proper solicitation. Seldom 
if ever will they return of their own accord. 


The cause of customers’ drifting may arise in any one 
of the store’s departments, but once they have trans- 
ferred their buying, it is the job of the credit department 
to effect their return. Spasmodic appeals will not return 
the wanderers to the fold. A well-organized program, 
persistently followed, is necessary to prevent their trans- 
fer into the “Graveyard” ledger—there to rest in peace. 

To yield best results, four points are fundamental: (1) 
analyze the accounts; (2) study the individual customer’s 
buying habits; (3) anticipate the customers’ needs; and 
(4) consider only those customers who have satisfactory 
credit ratings and potentiality. 

Generally speaking, there is but one type of inactive 
accounts: the paid-up accounts on which the customers 
have ceased to buy. Yet, at the same time, there are two 
other distinct types—the delinquent accounts, and the 
cash buyers. As a rule the first type receives most, if not 
all, the attention; so they will take first place here. 

When do these accounts become inactive and when 
shall solicitation start? 

That depends upon the kind of business. Sixty days 
may elect an account “inactive” in a department store, 
while the same period of time would not be fitting to the 
shop confined to ready-to-wear only. The decision re- 
mains with the individual store. 

Every customer should feel that the store has a per- 
sonal interest in him or her. When the individual first 
shows a decline in buying, that is the time to start solicita- 
tion. It is then that the customer is in a most recep- 
tive mood. 

To be missed and singled out so readily gives the indi- 
vidual satisfaction. He or she is assured of his or her 


*An address before the Silver Anniversary Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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good credit standing and the firm’s appreciation. The 
good will created at this time is priceless. 

In every instance, discretion is the keynote. If form 
letters are used, group the customers and make the letters 
fit the groups. In other words, know your customers. 


Our letters are our spokesmen. They must be sincere 
and gracious. Flattery is as worn out as the horse and 
buggy—otherwise, “gone with the wind.” 

A good first letter will be a short “thank you” letter 
that conveys appreciation and the desire to serve again. 

Following the first message, a campaign of a series of 
well-thought-out letters supported by right advertising 
and the help of salespeople will revive many inactive 
accounts. 

Salespeople can be most helpful. Their personal con- 
tact often affords them the opportunity to learn much of 
the customer’s habits and background that is so valuable 
to the credit department. 

Moreover, when the salespeople know that there is an 
up-to-the-minute check on the buying of their personal 
customers, they become more alert in their efforts to hold 
the customer for the store. 

The Gray Shop with whom I am associated has never 
used the form letter appeal. They have adopted the 
following policy with splendid results: 

As the accounts disclose inactivity, a list of about fifty 
names with telephone numbers is referred to the floor 
executive. She, in turn, delegates to each saleswoman the 
time to telephone her personal patrons during the morn- 
ing hours. Customers are not called after eleven o'clock. 

With a set-up for four salespeople calling at the same 
time, it is surprising how quickly the list can be com- 
pleted. It is then returned with the obtained informa- 
tion to the credit department. 

Consistently following this practice keeps both sales- 
people and the credit department in close touch with our 
buying public. No doubt this procedure. would prove 
impractical in a department store but it has intrinsic 
value to the specialty shop. 

The second type (the delinquent accounts) presents a 
more difficult problem. In many cases they are on the 
defensive from the start. It is not an easy assignment 
to collect an old balance and resell at one and the same 
time. Again discretion, tact, and persistence must be 
exercised. 

The reasons for delinquent accounts are many. The 
most inexcusable one rests with the credit department it- 
self. Much business is lost through failure to work the 
account on time, thereby getting the facts, and making 
definite arrangements for the earliest possible payment. 

The customer owing the past-due balance, more often 
than not, is paying cash elsewhere. It behooves us then 
to keep a close follow-up on this group. Endeavor to 
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make clear the direct benefit to themselves, as well as 
their obligation to the store. 


If collection efforts are forthcoming in the very early 
stage of delinquency, a kindly reminder will often col- 
lect the account. If not, the follow-up must continue 
to be courteous to retain good will. It is a proved fact 
that the sooner the account is collected, the sooner there 
will be the possibility for resale. 

Without exception, a ready response from a customer 
warrants a personal “thank you” for his or her coopera- 
tion. 


What shall we say of the third class—the cash cus- 
tomer? He seems to be the “Forgotten Man,” thor- 
oughly conscious of the fact, as we often hear the com- 
ment, “I am not known at the stores. I’m just a cash 
customer.” 

When the cash customers remain away after their first 
purchase, they are as truly “inactive accounts” as those on 
the books. 

Our firm believes this to be true, and for that reason 
we require a sales slip that carries the name and address 
of every cash buyer. ‘This is later transferred to a card 
and filed in the mailing list. The cash customer then 
receives all advance sales announcements and advertising 
the same as those who have charge accounts. 

For two years, we have kept a record of our cash cus- 
tomers’ buying habits—not by posting purchases but by 
the use of a rubber stamp to record the date of purchases. 
The foregoing has disclosed the fact that many of the 
cash patrons repeat more often than those who enjoy the 
charge privilege. 

Also, our records indicate that slightly more than 25 
per cent of our new charge accounts were former cash 
customers. We believe that this group is a splendid field 
for the specialty shop. 

What is the reaction of our public to all this solicita- 
tion? 

Not so good, if one Ogden Nash is authority on the 
subject. The January 9 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post carried the following poem which Mr. Nash chose 
to call “The Friendly Touch.” No doubt it has been 


read by many here but it will bear repeating: 


“The Friendly Touch’* 


“You go into a store and select half a dozen shirts and 
charge them, 
And finally you get them paid for along about the time 
you either have to give them away or enlarge them, 
And you don’t go back to the store because although it 
has nice shirts, still, for your modest budget it’s 
rather expensive, 
And the possibilities of a charge account are too exten- 
sive. 
You need some more shirts, 
But your conscience hurts; 
Your bureau drawer is emptied 
But you refuse to be tempted; 
You say, No, they have nice shirts but they look on any 
purchase under two hundred dollars with boredom, 
And I simply can’t afforedom. 


_*Reprinted by special permission from The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, copyright, 1937, by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Well, everything is simply splendid, 

And suddenly you get a letter from them saying they 
have been looking over their accounts and note that 
they have not served you since April 15, 1931, and 
in what way have they offended? 

This is followed by other letters even more imploring, 

Indeed the tone becomes positively adoring; 

They beg you to purchase something from them, 

They egg you to purchase something from them, 

They hint that if their plea you ignore, 

Why, they will simply close up their store, 

And you succumb to their appealings, 

And buy half a dozen shirts just so as not to hurt their 
feelings. 

Well, their feelings seem to recover all right from the 
wreck, 

Because around the middle of the following month you 
get a letter from them saying they have been looking 
over their accounts and how about favoring them 
with a check? 

This is followed by other letters even more suggestive 
of lovers’ meetings ending in journeys, 

And in about two weeks they turn over their share of 
the correspondence to their attorneys, 

So you send the check and the affair is ended, 

And you swear off and in about a year you get a letter 
from them saying they have been looking over their 
accounts and note that they have not sefved you 
since October 2, 1934, and in what way have they 
offended ? 

Some people chase their own coattails in revolving doors, 

And other people write letters for stores.” 


Unfortunately, the credit man that solicited Mr. Nash’s 
business must have been overpersistent but he failed to 
mix discretion with persistency ! 

After reading “The Friendly Touch,” I decided to do 
something about it. I enlisted the help of four friends. 
We interviewed about 100 persons. The group included 
society matrons, doctors, salespeople, teachers, office help, 
housewives, and the wife of the president of a large can- 
ning company. 

Engaging them in conversation, we led up to charge 
accounts, etc., which gave us the opportunity to ask, 
“What is your reaction to all those letters you receive 
from the different stores?” 


With only two exceptions, they expressed good will 
toward the store that asked for their business, with the 
comment that they did not always buy at once but sooner 
or later they returned to the store which had solicited 
them. This gave definite testimony that soliciting inac- 
tive accounts does pay. So let us keep right on as “To- 
morrow’s ways will better all our yesterdays.” 


er 
Credit Manager Promoted to 
Store Manager 


His many friends throughout the country will be 
pleased to learn of the promotion of Wm. S. Holman, 
formerly credit manager for the G. A. Stowers Furniture 
Company of San Antonio, Texas. He is now store man- 
ager of Stowers’ main store in San Antonio. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


REDIT Department Letters should be defi- 
nitely sales-minded—should always keep in 
mind the selling angle. After all, stores 

are in business to sell and the modern credit de 
partment recognizes its part in the selling func- 
tion. 

As we have often repeated on this page, every 
letter should be a selling letter. Even collection 
letters can sell good will—a friendly feeling for 
the store instead of resentment—and, most impor- 
tant, can sell a proper understanding of terms and 
the reason behind the credit department’s insist- 
ence on adherence to those terms. 

In line with this thought, we direct your atten- 
tion to the statement shown in Figure 1 on the 
next page. This statement, the first on a new ac- 
count, is a masterpiece when it comes to combining 
a pleasant welcome to the new customer with a 
clear and concise explanation of the manner in 
which payments should be met. 

Also, the Robert Simpson letter shown in Figure 
2 is a good example of a “first” letter. It’s short, 
inoffensive, yet it puts its message over. “This 
letter,” writes R. B. Johnston, Manager of the 
Department of Accounts for the Robert Simpson 
Montreal Limited, “was used in June of this year, 
just prior to the end of our financial half-year, and 
we certainly did have excellent results.” 

The mention of the half-year is a rather new 
idea and is probably responsible, at least in part, 
for the success of the letter. 

The Pickering Coal Company letter (Figure 3 ) 
is an out-and-out selling letter—from the credit 
department. Notice how it takes advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the mailing of the budget 
plan contract to sell the entire organization to the 
customer. Notice, too, the adroit reference to 
terms: “Your fully executed contract is enclosed, 
and we are confident that you will observe the 
dates of payment and conditions described there- 
in.” 

Mrs. Olive M. Proctor, Credit Manager of the 
George W. Pickering Coal Co., sent this comment 
with the letter: 

“As I am constantly looking for new and differ- 
ent letters, to keep those of my customers who are 
habitually slow-pay on their toes, I find The 
Crepir Wor tp of considerable value in this re- 
spect.” 





This brings up a question which has been bother- 
ing us for some time: How to get our members to 
become so letter-minded that they will contribute 
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their good letters to this page for the benefit of 
other members. 

We are-especially anxious to obtain letters from 
different lines of business. This association is made 
up of credit granters from every line of business. 
Each member can help others in his own line of 
business, in different sections of the country, by 
contributing letters which have proved successful 
in his work. 

We cordially invite every member to consider 
himself a contributing editor to the Credit Depart- 
ment Letters pages. Likewise, your suggestions 
and criticisms will always be welcome. 

Last, but not least, the Parker letter shown in 
Figure 4 is an excellent sales follow-up on budget 
accounts. 

~Der 
Morris Plan Bankers Convention 

The Morris Plan Bankers Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., September 12-15. The “Morris Plan 
Bankers Special” will be run over the Missouri Pacific 
and Denver and Rio Grande Railroads, from St. Louis 


to Colorado Springs, with connecting Pullmans from 
Eastern points. 








Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans and 
schemes) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tried and tested office short 
cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 
(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
president, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a record of 25 years’ experience in collecting money and retain- 
ing good will. 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs, classified ac- 
cording to appeals to pride, fear, sense of fairness, etc., and 
numbered for convenient use—including 147 attention-getting 
collection letter openers and 204 successful coin-coaxing closers; 
10 ways to use the telephone to improve collections; 4 ways 
to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to collect from farm- 
ers; how to get the money on bad checks; and a wealth of 
other material along the same line. 

You also get a Letter and Paragraph book (loose leaf) with 
full instructions on how to use it, as well as a unique Supple- 
ment and Idea File providing a convenient place for your new 
ideas, clippings, etc. 

This wealth of tested, successful, cash-producing collection and 
time-, labor-, and postage-saving ideas, plans and letters is 
yours at the unbelievably low price of $5.00. 

The sooner you send for it, the sooner you can start using it 
in your business to speed up your collections, cut your over- 
head and locate your skips. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bel. as Per Statement Rendered 


Weekly 
Payments to be made Semi-monthly 
Monthly 


Due date 
Amount now due § 


Your account is appreciated and we 
hope that our relations will be 
mutually pleasant and profitable, 
Meeting personal obligations in this 
way strengthens your credit standinz. 
When you can not pay on time, tele- 
phone or write us 60 as to keep the 
record clear, 


Please notify us at once of any error 


THIS STATEMENT IS SET FOR AUDIT A‘D GOMPARISON ONLY AND IS NOP A REQUEST 
FOR PAYMEYT ON ANY AMOUNT THAT IS NOT DUE 
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THE ROBERT SIMPSON MONTREAL LIMITED 
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NTREAL CANADA 
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vi our accounts for th 
bs a Fe that there is & balance of 
outstanding on your account. 

ial 

bh marks the end of our financ 

ae yang would appreciate very —~¥ - 
your co-operation in having this amount pe 
in full by that t ime. 


Yours very truly, 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON MONTREAL LIMITED. 


Department of Accounts 
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MAIN OFFICE ano TERMINAL 
87 Union Street 


SALEM. MASS. 
TELEPHONE SALEM 
85800 





We are happy to include you among our good custaners who 
this year have adopted our Budget Plan as a convenient method 
of purchasing their winter's fuel supply at low summer prices. 
Your fully executed contract is enclosed, and we are confident 
that you will observe the dates of payment and conditions 
described therein. 


It is our desire to earn your continued patronage, and 
we are cware that our success in doing so depends upon your 
satisfaction. Your satisfaction will, in turn, result from the 
combination of individual services rendered by one-hundred 
employees of our organization. 


‘ard employees will insure proper preparation of coal 
before it is allowed to leave the yard. Mechanics will keep the 
fifty Silver Fleet Trucks in repair for safe, careful operation 
at all times. Trained, Courteous Drivers will deliver your fuel 
regardless of weather and road conditions. Service Engineers 
will hold themselves in readiness to assist you with any questions 
pertaining to your heating requirements — and so on throughout 
the organization, you will find our service to be the carefuily 
combined efforts in your behalf of all the members of our staff. 


At the end of the season, your satisfaction will mean that 
we have all performed our jobs well, and we want to thank you 
now for the opportunity you are giving us to serve you. 





Yours very truly, 


GEORGE W. PICKERING COAL COMPANY 


OUP :ENG 
Encl. Credit Department 


"ver the Silver fleer deliver your heat” 





DML. Parr Coece.aw, 


DAVENPORT, Iowa 


® 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


The additional purchases 
you arranged to add to your — 
account are an indication of the con- 
venience you have found in purchasing 
your needs on “Parker's Budget Plan.* 
It is our earnest desire 
this service of our store cameesn 
as @ useful medium of Supplying your 
requirements at all times. 


We welcome your continued 
"Parker's Budget Plan.* spicata 


Very truly yours, 


Me L. COMPANY 


DA: EH Credit aa 
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é ‘HE term “credit policy” is one that is widely used 
but seldom defined. Ask most store owners if they 
have a credit policy, and the answer will undoubt- 

edly be, “Of course.” Ask what the credit policy is, and 

the answer will not be as direct, because little thought 
has probably been given to it by the management. 

It is not easy to set a credit policy, because there are 
so many factors that bear upon it. There are three major 
problems to be considered in defining this policy. They are: 

1. The terms under which the sales are made. The 

length of time allowed to pay for, and the down 
payment, if an installment sale. 

2. Deciding who shall be extended credit, and how 

much. 

3. What methods are to be used in the collection of 

the account. 

Most stores have a definite rule regarding the terms 
of sale, whether they have been worked out with any 
great amount of thought or not. Every credit manager 
knows that there is considerable competition in retail 
terms. This is one thing that manufacturers and whole- 
salers do not compete on. ‘There are fixed rates of dis- 
count and terms of payment established in industries such 
as floor coverings, furniture, electrical appliances, dry 
goods, and many others. 

Department stores and credit houses have not been 
able to get together in setting terms of payment. It is 
common to see in newspaper advertising: “December 
charge purchases not payable until February” ; ““No down 
payment”; “Make your own terms”; “The easiest terms 
in town.” 

It has always been hard for me to understand why 
many store owners insist on tearing down their own credit 
structures. That is what they are really doing, but that 
is not all. They lower the profit margin and weaken the 
credit stability of the whole industry, because all stores 
“meet” competition of this kind. 

Other things affecting the “natural” length of time to 
be allowed for paying are: useful life of product, repos- 
session value, and period of time the average customer 
will make regular payments. Jt is common sense to know 
that the longer the period of contract, the more chance 
there is for payments to be interrupted by sickness, unem- 
ployment, death, fire, etc. 

The most difficult part of establishing a credit policy 
is deciding who shall be granted credit and how much. 
I do not mean that the credit policy should say what in- 
dividuals should get credit. That is the credit manager’s 
job, but the policy should state what kind of risks should 
be assumed. 

The three general credit policies are “strict,” “liberal,” 
and “sell everyone.” When a “strict” credit policy is 
used, the prices and mark-up must be low. It is impos- 
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A Complete Credit Policy 


By MAURICE H. HOLMES 
Credit Manager, Penn Furniture Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Co-Author 
of The Course for Collectors 


sible to attract enough business under this plan to show 
a profit unless the store sells cheaper. Under a liberal 
policy, prices and mark-up must be higher, and the store 
is willing to take more of a chance. It is willing to sell 
all except the chronic slow-payers and dead-beats. 

Under the “sell everyone” or “loose” plan, mark-up 
must be very high, because the good must pay for the bad. 
This plan cannot be worked successfully unless certain un- 
ethical business methods (often called “borax’’) are used. 

Another way to form a credit policy is to divide the 
average customers into ten or more groups, starting with 
the highest type of credit risk and graduating down to the 
dead-beat. The store management can then draw a line 
on how far down on the list they are willing to sell 
on credit. 

The determining of how much credit should be ex- 
tended to various individuals is strictly the credit man’s 
duty. It is, however, the store owner’s duty to set the 
upper limit of the amount of credit to be extended cus- 
tomers. In this respect (this applies to installment ac- 
counts) the owners should arrange their advertising and 
buying to conform with the policy. 

For example, if the store owner decided to encourage 
sales of from $25.00 to $250.00, it would be foolish for 
him to stock up on goods that would have to be sold at 
higher prices. By setting the price range, the store owner 
must decide whether he wants to encourage many small 
sales, requiring a greater personnel, or encourage fewer 
and larger sales with increased credit risk, but less office, 
selling, and delivery expense. 

The final part of a complete credit policy is determining 
what collection methods to use. Naturally, the greater 
the credit risk assumed the more necessary it is to use 
stronger collection methods. Quite often, the location of 
the business has a direct bearing upon the methods to be 
used. Stores in small cities and towns, unless part of a 
metropolitan area, cannot frequently resort to sheriff 
writs, levies, and law suits without hurting their future 
business. People who live in larger cities are inclined to 
be less sociable with their neighbors, and naturally these 
regretful occurrences do not get “talked around.” 


Another problem to be considered is the use of the form 
or “fill-in” dunning letters. Is it better to follow up 
collections with letters, collectors’ calls, or both? Many 
people in the southern states and in less thickly populated 
sections of the country resent collection letters extremely. 
A form letter may irritate one person, and be disregarded 
without being read by another, but the collector (if prop- 
erly trained) can change his tactics to suit the individual 
case. 

All stores who must depend on reselling their cus- 
tomers must develop a collection system that will get 
the money, but at the same time let them be able to sell 
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them again. Stores who sell exclusively “one-time” mer- 
chandise such as pianos, oil burners, vacuum cleaners, 
etc., need not be so careful in this respect, because they 
are not faced with the necessity of selling them again for 
a good many years, and time is a great healer. 

Many stores have excellent collection systems, while 
others have no system at all to speak of. Some store own- 
ers feel that if they ask their customers for the money 
due, they will harm their future sales possibilities. This 
is an error in psychology, because people buy where they 
know their credit is good. 

In developing an adequate collection system, it is neces- 
sary to realize that it is better to use methods to influence 
people to pay rather than press them for the money. The 
idea in collections should be to make the customers into 
good paying ones, rather than weeding out the good from 
the bad. 

There is one great class of people who spend just a 
little more than they should, or are easily tempted to 
spend money for other things instead of making their 
payments as promised. If the proper collection methods 
are used, these customers can be made into good ones, 
and can be sold again. Any collection system that does 
not attempt this is a liability to the store, not an asset. 
Of course, this plan of action can produce little results 
with the chronic slow-payer and dead-beat, but it is the 
credit man’s duty to try to avoid taking on these credit 
risks in the first place. 

In the credit business it is plain to see that the “credit 
policy” of the store really is the compass or direction- 
finder for the whole establishment. If this matter is 
accorded the thought and effort required, it will save con- 
siderable confusion of purpose in directing the business 
in the desired direction. 


er 
The Cost of Credit--To the Consumer 
(Continued from page 15.) 


The reasons why some stores can charge such rates may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Inability of many consumers to evaluate properly 
future income. 

. Lack of uniform basis of quoting installment terms. 

. Variety of items included in installment charges. 

4. Effect of the size of the purchase upon fixed and 
varied charges. 

5. Lack of competition. 

6. Fraud. 


Too little attention has been paid the plight of the 
cash customer who desires to purchase something at a 
credit store. Since the time of Wanamaker, it has been 
the proud claim of outstanding retailers of this country 
that they sell all customers at one price. This policy, 
however, of selling the same piece of merchandise to all 
at the same price means that the customer who has re- 
quested the least service, pays just as much as that one 
who has required the most. 

It is fair to say that credit stores do not value their 
cash customers as highly as they do their credit customers. 
It is probably correct to say that in many cases, the credit 
customer, in addition to the privilege of using little or 
much merchandise for an average of 64 days before it 
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must be paid for or returned, is granted extra return 
privileges and often is informed in advance of coming 
sales. 

The store proprietor usually admits this claim but says 
that his credit customer is more loyal, that he is a repeat 
customer, while the cash customer buys at his store today 
and his competitor’s store tomorrow. Even though this 
line of reasoning be correct, and there is little statistical 
evidence that it is true, there remains no justification for 
the fact that the cash customer and the open-credit cus- 
tomer share alike the cost of extending open credit to the 
latter. 

The only reason that such a practice continues is that 
the one-price policy is accepted by retailer and consumer 
alike. The latter has little appreciation of the cost of 
performing the many services which she receives at the 
hands of the retailer and at the present time, if a store 
were to introduce a two-price policy, she might insist that 
she be granted cash prices on a credit basis. 

Accepting this line of reasoning as being fair, it is also 
probably true that the consumer is gradually informing 
himself more fully as a purchaser of all kinds of merchan- 
dise and services under a variety of conditions. There 
will come a time when a two-price policy will be accept- 
able to the consumer, and the consumer will determine 
that date. With the retailer willing to serve the customer 
as she desires, he will install a cash and an open-credit 
price on identical pieces of merchandise just as soon as he 
feels that there is a real demand for it—just as in many 
trades, he has already set two prices for open-credit and 
installment customers. 

Now for a summary of such facts and opinions as I 
have been able to assemble: 


(1) The volume of consumer credit extended by re- 
tailers does not appear to be so great as it was in 
1929. 

Although installment sales made by retailers are 
increasing more rapidly than sales for cash and on 
open credit, there is little evidence that the present 
volume has reached any alarming proportions. 
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(3) The rate of increase of installment sales, however, 
is so much greater than that for cash and open- 
credit sales that this method of extending credit to 
consumers should be closely watched. 


(4) The practice of charging the cash customer with 
a pro-rated share of the cost of extending open 
credit in the same store will be discontinued when 
the consumer is prepared for and willing to buy 
merchandise under a two-price system, one price 
for cash and another for credit. 

(5) The facts available on the volume of consumer 
credit and its cost to the business man and charge 
to the consumer are woefully lacking. It would 
appear to be a fertile field for statistical explora- 
tion. 

(6) The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, subject to other needs, 
is planning to broaden its research activities in 
this field by initiating a study into installment sell- 
ing, with the hope that following the report, cur- 
rent series on consumer credit can be collected and 
released, probably once a month. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Fred G. Beurer Dies 
Fred G. Beurer, head of the John Gerber Company, 


Memphis, Tenn., and one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of Memphis, died at the Methodist Hospital in 
Memphis, August 9 of complications following an emer- 
gency operation. He was 55 years old and had served the 
John Gerber for 43 years. 

Starting out as a cash boy, he worked his way up, serv- 
ing as manager of various departments in the store, then 
as general merchandise man, and finally as the active store 
head. At the time of his death, he was one of the firm’s 


largest stockholders. 
* * % 


Washington Elects 

Newly elected officers and directors of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Washington, D. C. Inc., are Roscoe 
W. Reichard, The Hecht Co., President; Benjamin 
Blanken, Chas. Schwartz & Son, Vice-President; and 
Jno. K. Althaus, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors: ‘Leo 
Baum; Landon Burt; A. Coonin (retiring president) ; 
William F. Hisey; Charles M. Keefer; Clifton W. 
Lane; Elsie M. Lee; Harry V. Ostermayer; Herbert J. 
Rich; E. Emerson Snyder; Ben Stein; and Adolph Weyl. 


Positions Wanted 


Credit Manager - Accountant - Controller - Attorney— 
Thoroughly trained executive, 20 years’ experience with 
some of the largest department stores of Middle West. 
Capable handling large volume of business. Prefer posi- 
tion as credit manager in charge of credit and accounts 
receivable departments. References as to character and 
ability on request. Address Box 91, The Crepir Wor p. 

+ * * 


Assistant Credit or Collection Manager—Ten years’ 
experience; age 30; married. Thoroughly groomed 
installment and open account procedure. Collection rec- 
ord excellent. A capable assistant to a busy executive. 
Address Box 93, The Crepir Wor cp. 

* # * 


Credit Manager—Young man, college graduate, mar- 
ried, with 20 years’ experience department store credits, 
collections and office management, desires to make change 
shortly. Has thorough knowledge modern department 
store accounting, inventory and budget control. Can go 
anywhere. Address, Box 92, The Crepir Wor vp. 

“Der 

Local associations are invited to write for prices and 

samples of the new “gold” membership sign. 











| National Office Notes 








Interested in Credit Meetings? 

Mr. Crowder is now making up his 
itinerary for the fall and winter months 
and will be glad to hear from credit 
executives or credit bureaus interested 
in holding meetings to stimulate inter- 
est in credit work and credit organiza- 
tion generally. 

He will gladly address such meet- 
ings if they can be arranged to fit in 
with his itinerary. (Of course, there 
will be no cost to the local.) 


* * * 


; ° a2 C., and also to the 
Any 


one interested in obtaining a 

copy of the 1937 Department Store . 
Group Proceedings is urged to order 
at once as the supply is running low. 
QO. M. Prentice, Manager of Credit 
Sales, David Spencer, Ltd., Victoria, next convention, 
B. C., writes: 


worth the price asked. In fact, it is 214 millions. 


my opinion that the series of letters We would like 
included is worth a great deal more department store members think of this 


than the cost of the whole’ book.” suggestion. 
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Send in Names of Legislative 
Committees 


Local associations, state and district 
organizations are requested to send the 
names of their legislative committees 
(designating the chairmen) to W. J. 
Morgan, Chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee, 
Brothers, New York City, at the same 
time sending copies 
Shealey, Washington 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 


National Office. 


A Department Store Group 

Suggestion drawers give you filing 
It has been suggested that at the 
» afternoon session 
“I feel that you have of the Department Store Group Meet- 
made another step forward in these ing be devoted to two groups: (1) 
proceedings and that every manager of stores with volume 
credit sales will find they are well millions; (2) stores with volume over 


up to <2 or 


to know what our 





EXECUTIVES 
DESK ( GF 


You'll be proud to own it. 
Not just because it “looks” 
success. But more because 
* a GF metal desk makes 
YOUR work easier. 


Interchangeable steel 


care of B rooks 


to R. Preston 


Counsel, 503 


space for confidential mat- 
ters, a filing drawer for 
important correspondence, 
everything as if custom- 
built expressly for you. 


? ?1 
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The General Fireproofing Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


usinies FQuiPMant 
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Cross _ 
The Editor’s Desk 

















I am very proud to say that our conventions are getting 
bigger and better, and that the benefits from attendance 
are almost beyond comprehension by the average person. 

The contact and the exchange of ideas give one a 
broader vision in the credit field; so keep it up, and 
speaking from our local association’s standpoint we are 
behind you 100 per cent.—Rhue Roberts, Tinsley’s Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

* * * 

I would like to take this opportunity of expressing the 
value I have received from The Crepir Wor Lp, and 
your organization, since the first of the year. I might 
also add that I believe the collection letters published in 
The Crepir Wor Lp are very helpful to credit men, and 
I would like to see these in each issue for a good while, as 
a large portion of our work is carried on through these 
letters—Weldon Barnhill, Credit Manager, N. C. Hall, 
Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 

* 7 * 

We are glad to advise that your magazine, The Crepit 
Wor p, has been received regularly and is always a source 
of delight. It is a real treasure chest to us.—( Miss) 
S. L. Walker, c/o L. Herman, Danville, Va. 

* * * 

The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Vancouver had 
34 credit women present at its organizational meeting, all 
of whom signed up as members and paid one year’s 
dues.—Roy R. Dexter, Manager, Clark County Credit 
Bureau, Inc., Vancouver, Wash. 

“Der 
Death of V. V. Vandever 

Voris Vincent Vandever, Executive Director in charge 
of merchandising and ready-to-wear departments of the 
Vandever Department Store, Tulsa, Okla., died August 
10 in a Tucson, Ariz., hospital where he had undergone 
an operation for an abscessed lung. He was 50 years old. 

The third eldest of five brothers operating the pioneer 
Vandever Department Store in Tulsa, his death is the 
first break in the group of brothers. In addition to his 
four brothers, his widow, three children, and five sisters 
survive him. 

er 
The Barometer of Retail Business 
(Continued from page 11.) 
W orth, Texas 
41.9 per cent. 

Collections were fair in the Colorado, Arizona and 
Wyoming district. . . . Prescott, Ariz., reported their 
collections and credit sales slow due to excessive install- 
ment buying. ' 

Collections increased 10.0 per cent in Aberdeen, Wash., 
due to the mills operating on a greater capacity than a 
year ago, along with higher wages. Labor unrest has re- 
tarded credit and total sales. 

Collections, credit and total sales were good in El Cen- 
tro, Calif., as a result of greater crop production and 





a jewelry store reporting an increase of 
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higher market prices. . .. The usual summer slump, along 
with labor trouble, resulted in decreases in collections, 
credit and total sales in San Francisco. . . . Collections in 
Santa Barbara remained unchanged. 

Collections increased 5.0 per cent in Victoria, B. C., 
as a result of general business improvement. A 20 per 
cent increase in the tourist business resulted in an in- 
crease of 5.0 per cent in credit sales and 10.0 per cent in 
total sales. 


~~ er 


Installment Terms Are Being Shortened 
(Continued from page 2.) 
policy, when times are good, credit positions should be 
strengthened. 

Home furnishings retailers, members of the National 
Retail Furniture Association, through their scores of years 
in the installment credit field, know that long-term credit 
on all kinds of home appliances is now being over- 
emphasized. The National Retail Furniture Association 
believes it is now time for all interests—manufacturers, 
wholesalers and jobbers, retailers, finance companies and 
advertising agencies—to consider warnings given by vari- 
ous high officers of the Federal Government, by bankers 
and economists and business leaders, as to the extent of 
the present uptrend in the business cycle. 

The Association further believes that such examination 
leads to the logical conclusion that appliance credit terms 
should be shortened to a maximum of two years. 


The following is from the August, 1937, issue 
of Time-Sales Financing, official monthly publica- 
tion of the National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies, Chicago: 

During recent weeks discussions have been going on 
among the manufacturers of mechanical refrigerators and 
household appliances, as well as between the manufac- 
turers and their finance company affiliates and the public 
utilities, looking toward a revision of the installment 
terms heretofore prevailing. 

It is understood that a number of manufacturers and 
finance companies favor a reduction in the maximum pay- 
ment period to 24 months, but the indications appear to 
be that a first step will be taken by reducing the maxi- 
mum payment period to 30 months with the prospect of 
a further reduction to 24 months at a later period. It is 
also understood that a minimum down payment of 10 
per cent will be uniformly required. 

It is our understanding that this revision of install- 
ment credit terms will become effective around Septem- 
ber 1 when the fall sales programs are announced. 


If your local association or the merchants of 
your city have not given this problem serious con- 
sideration, you are urged to take the initiative in 
calling a meeting of interested parties, regardless 
of their line of business, for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans and. policies to eliminate competition 
in credit and adopting sound credit terms of inter- 
est to the retailer and consumer alike. 

Don’t delay! Act now and earn the gratitude 
of the retailers and the consumers of your com- 
munity. 








How Jacksonville Won 
“Long Distance” Trophy 


By C. E. MOORMAN 


Manager, Retail Credit Men’s Association, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Jackson- 
ville sent five credit men and one credit woman to the 
Spokane Convention and won the “long-distance” attend- 
ance trophy. (Its six delegates traveled a total of 36,900 
miles. ) 

This year the Jacksonville Association expanded the 
plan adopted last year for raising convention funds and 
succeeded in raising over a thousand dollars. 

Once a year the Association sponsors a dance, charging 
$1 per person. More than 600 tickets were sold this 
year by a committee of credit men. A committee of 30 
was divided into teams of two and the members of the 
Association and the Credit Bureau were assigned to 
these teams. 

A suggested number of tickets each member should be 
asked to buy was given each team. A daily bulletin was 
issued showing the standing of the teams. Ten days were 
allowed the teams to complete their assignments. 

The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club assisted in the 
sale of tickets; however, they were not permitted to 
solicit the members of the Association. They sold about 
100 tickets to friends and acquaintances outside the 
Association. 

The Association also developed a special series of col- 
lection letters which were sold to the members and the 
profit from those letters was placed in the Convention 

(Continued on page 31.) 





Jacksonville delegates photographed at the Convention. Left to right: W. F. Esser; 
Walter F. Koch; C. E. Moorman; Mrs. A. B. Cordon; and W. P. Gilreath, Jr. 
(J. J. Tibbs not present when photo was taken.) 
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“Credit Men Are Unsung Business Heroes,” 
Says Editor of Hardware Age 


There is' an old saying about people not being able to 
see the woods for the trees. Sometimes, an outsider sees 
things more closely than those who are right in the midst 
of things. 

That’s what happened when Charles J. Heale, Editor 
of Hardware Age, attended the 42nd annual convention 
of the National Association of Credit Men (wholesale) 
at Chicago in June. He went back to his office and wrote 
an editorial (Hardware Age, July 15) that states the 
case for credit men more emphatically and more convinc- 
ingly than if it had been written by one of them. Al- 
though the editorial, which we gladly quote below, speaks 
of wholesale credit men, it is just as true of those in the 
retail field. The editorial follows: 

“Credit managers from more than 54 wholesale hard- 
ware firms, located in half as many different states, at- 
tended the 42nd annual Credit Congress in Chicago last 
month. I attended the wholesale hardware credit session 
for one full afternoon, listened to, discussed with and 
gathered from these credit men some very interesting 
ideas about the hardware business. 

“Credit managers seldom enjoy any of the spotlight 
that comes to those in the executive and selling end of a 
business. ‘They sit behind a mythical impenetrable wall. 
They are often characterized (by salesmen) as the one 
obstacle to a large sales volume. 

“They often seem to present a hurdle that salesmen 

find difficult to surmount. They provide a ready alibi 
for lost business. Their rewards must be in Heaven as 
certainly they get much abuse from their own associates 
as well as from customers. Yet they are the actual link 
between profit and loss in business. 
“They are the unsung busi- 
ness heroes. I enjoyed meeting 
and knowing them and was de- 
lighted to hear their almost 
unanimous attitude regarding 
their status in the distribution 
picture. 


Salesminded 


“Credit men control the sec- 
ond step in making a sale and 
the first step in making that 
sale a success. At close hand 
they are strangely sympathetic 
toward the sales angle but to 
my knowledge never receive 
any credit for it. They are defi- 
nitely sales-minded. 

“They have a deep concern 
about making retailers operate 
on a successful basis. They 
don’t want an inefficient retail 
hardware store to continue be- 
cause they know it can easily up- 
set and impede the proper prog- 
ress of other competing good 
retail hardware merchants. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Extracts from Committee Reports 
At the Spokane Convention 


Report of the Educational Committee 


After an extended correspondence, the Educational 
Committee of the National Retail Credit Association rec- 
ommends the following points as of unusual interest and 
advantage toward the development of better understand- 
ing of credit; first, by the credit man, second, by the stores 
and, third, by the customers. 


This may seem an unusual way of presenting its report 
but there is a strange similarity in the recommendations 
coming from the individuals scattered all over the coun- 
try. 

The recommendations are listed in the order of their 
frequency in the letters sent to the Chairman. This is 
done with the thought of giving a clue to what appar- 
ently is in the minds of individual committee members in 
the order of their importance: 

1. The education of pupils in senior classes of high 
schools, students in home economics divisions and in Uni- 
versities, seems to be the outstanding suggestion. It seems 
logical at that, because the high school is the proper place 
to start training the individual. We send the individual 
there to train in other directions so why not in the 
phenomena of credit relations? In this activity also will 
be found lectures before parent-teachers’ associations, 
church groups, business men’s organizations. A pam- 
phlet of some sort can be distributed to these groups to 
great advantage. 

2. The credit department, including the credit man- 
ager, is to be community trained. Not only are they sup- 
posed to know their jobs from a purely technical point of 
view but they are to know something about the needs and 
demands in the community in which their particular 
stores operate. The credit manager should also be in- 
structed in what other related stores are doing, not only 
in his state but in the group of states in which he falls 
commercially. 

The logical step from this is the broader application of 
the regional division as we now have it. In this connec- 
tion the entire establishment in which the credit depart- 
ment is found operating should be trained to have a thor- 
ough understanding of what it means to do business on a 
credit basis. 

Buyers, the General Manager himself, other selling 
individuals, and also other non-selling executives should 
have a very clear picture of what is taking place. They 
should have a very definite understanding of what the 
financial problems are which their house has to solve when 
selling merchandise on time. In this connection it is also 
suggested that inserts should be sent with bills or pack- 
ages, from time to time, explaining the credit system and 
the advantage of keeping a clean credit record. 

3. The next outstanding suggestion has to do with the 
education of the public at large and several plans are of- 
fered in this connection: 
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Newspaper advertising campaigns to be financed by the 
merchants’ associations (which, of course, mean the 
stores) covering a reasonable period of time and written 
from a helpful point of view, rather than laying down the 
law, to remind the public of their obligations. Each year 


there is a new group of candidates which needs instruc- 
tion. 


Radio will naturally be found another medium for in- 
struction. Several of the committee recommended that 
such activities be on a national hook-up basis. For the 
moment that would seem to be out of the question because 
of the expense involved, but at least it shows the tendency 
to branch out beyond our own immediate back yard and 
aim to have everybody credit-conscious. 


4. Individuals of prominence are to be encouraged to 
contribute articles to The Crepir Wortp. Others are to 
be asked to assume responsibility for adequate lectures 
before the different groups, previously outlined, with the 
idea of combating the present tendency of kicking over 
all forms of reasonable procedure. 

5. The topics for discussion in the various group 
forums at the National Conventions should be selected most 
carefully and during their discussion guided most wisely 
with the idea of getting the greatest amount of good for 
the greatest number of people present, especially keeping 
in mind the tremendous diversification of interest and 
store size. 

6. Credit clinics should be established, something on 
the basis of those of the national wholesale association, for 
helping debtors who find themselves temporarily embar- 
rassed. This is something to think about most seriously. 

7. The National Retail Credit Association should 
sponsor credit legislation and more-inclusive Washington 
service. 

8. Credit business should be put on a basis that will 
not invite legislative interference. This has been brought 
about recently because of the abuses found in extending 
(and collecting for) credit. This is another important 
suggestion. 

9. Divisional and sectional credit conferences have been 
found most helpful for two reasons: First, because of 
geographical nearness, it is possible to get a bigger attend- 
ance of those serving approximately the same kind of trade 
and, second, the cost involved is not prohibitive and store 
managers are not so liable to look askance at the request 
to attend. These conferences are highly recommended. 

10. Finally, a new textbook should be devised to serve 
as a text and a reference book containing nothing but 
meat and no padding; this book to be issued at such a 
price that everybody will want to, and be able to, pur- 
chase it. 

In connection with the issuance of the textbook there 
will be discussed the question of standardization of de- 
partmental letters, office forms, accounting and credit 
operating methods. 
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The Educational Committee is very happy to be of 
service to the organization and to make this contribution 
of practical suggestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Frederick W. Walter, Chairman 
Ralph Cornelison 
J. P. Olive 
Miss Marion A. Leleu 
Ben C. Nance 
C. E. Donilon 
Hubert Fielder 
J. D. Kemper 
Howard Grimm 
James Wilson. 


Report of Legislative Committee 

The work of the Legislative Committee during the past 
year advanced to a point where it may be said that there 
is prospect of accomplishment of its principal objective 
after several years of intensive effort. 

Perhaps the most gratifying result of the year’s work 
is the active cooperation received from other influential 
business organizations, notably the American Retail Fed- 
eration. In the case of certain other organizations, which 
heretofore had openly opposed our program, especially the 
Chandler Bill, No. 7981, these are now inclined to ac- 
cept our proposal for the relief of wage earners if only a 
few questions of procedure can be cleared away. 

A few years ago when the proposal for individual deb- 
tor relief first came up in the Hastings-Michener Bill, 
it was believed to be impracticable for a substantial num- 
ber of wage earners to amortize their debts under any 
plan, and that even if practicable and desirable, amortiza- 
tion should not be conducted in the Federal Courts. Al- 
though the amortization provision of the Hastings-Mich- 
ener Bill failed of passage, several Bankruptcy Courts 
stretched Section 74 in order to set up special machinery 
for wage earner amortization and proved that this plan 
was not only practicable but desirable. 

Several states enacted statutes modeled after the bill, 
establishing for the first time what might be called “per- 
sonal receiverships.” The Legislative Committee of the 
National Retail Credit Association, at the time, did not 
favor all of the provisions of the Hastings-Michener Bill, 
but regarded this section of the bill as a step in the right 
direction. Since the Hastings-Michener Bill, the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association has submitted and worked 
for a measure (the Chandler Bill) independent of other 
proposed revisions to the National Bankruptcy Act. 

These few words of history of our legislative work are 
necessary in order that there may be a proper appraisal 
of the results thus far obtained. The Chandler Bill, 
somewhat revised, was reintroduced at the opening of 
Congress this year, and is the strongest bill we have yet 
submitted. A public hearing was given the bill by the 
Subcommittee on Bankruptcy of the House at which 
Referee Valentine J. Nesbit of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Mr. R. Preston Shealey, Washington Counsel of the 
National Retail Credit Association, advocated the amend- 
ments proposed. Judge Nesbit’s statements giving the 
result of his experience in conducting a similar plan in 
the Debtor’s Court in Birmingham made such an impres- 
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sion that the bill at once became the subject of discussion 
among the legal profession and was the subject of review 
by several of the leading law journals. 

A bill submitted by the General Bankruptcy Confer- 
ence, known as the General Bankruptcy Revision Bill, 
H. R. 6439, contains an amortization amendment which 
differs in several important features from our own bill. 
Hearings on the General Bankruptcy Revision Bill were 
held by the full House Judiciary Committee beginning 
June 1. In view of the understood policy of Chairman 
Sumners of the House Judiciary Committee to include all 
bankruptcy amendments, not of an emergency nature, to 
be passed in a general revision bill, a redraft of the amend- 
ment for the amortization of wage earner indebtedness 
was prepared by Judge Nesbit and Mr. Shealey and by 
them recommended to the House Judiciary Committee on 
June 4 as a substitute for the amortization section of the 
General Bankruptcy Bill. 

As this report is written, on June 8, there has hardly 
been time to obtain an opinion as to what action will be 
taken by the House Judiciary Committee on the redraft 
submitted by Judge Nesbit and Mr. Shealey. If the re- 
draft is accepted for the General Bankruptcy Revision 
Bill, the Legislative Committee will, of course, support 
this bill and drop the present bill No. 7981. 

The Legislative Committee has planned an appearance 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives when hearings are held on the Postal 
Bill. It now seems probable that serious consideration 
will be given to a reduction in the first class rate of post- 
age. Newspapers have taken up the fight for the restora- 
tion of the two-cent rate and before the hearings are 
held, which will very likely be in July, a considerable 
amount of propaganda will have been put out by organ- 
izations and newspapers for an economic rate on first class 
mail. 

One organization very active in its opposition to the 
present three-cent rate has advanced the idea of having 
all large mail users place a two-cent and a one-cent stamp 
on all out-of-town mail, with the one-cent stamp marked, 
“tax,”’ for the purpose of arousing interest among Con- 
gressmen and obtaining newspaper publicity. The work 
of this organization is mentioned only to show to what 
extent some business men are willing to go to cut down 
postage expense. The Legislative Committee will, of 
course, act conservatively in this matter and cooperate 
with other organizations conducted along similar lines. 

For several years the Legislative Committee has tried 
to find some means of correcting the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation concerning the debts of Government em- 
ployees. This situation has become further aggravated 
by the failure of WPA employees to pay their debts. 
Complaints are coming from practically every State in 
the matter of WPA employees. The moment is not yet 
favorable for the proposal of a Federal garnishment law, 
and the cooperation of the Federal Government seems to 
be the only recourse left to creditors. 

The Committee is of the opinion that a Federal order 
requiring the payment of debts by Government employees 
would meet the situation much better than a garnishment 
law, and the Committee’s efforts are being directed along 
this line. It is suggested in the case of WPA employees, 
where a State or local administrator refuses essential 
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credit information or cooperation in requiring employees 
to pay their debts, that such refusals be taken up with 
WPA Director Hopkins and with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, advising the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of the result of such complaints. 

The Legislative Committee is indebted to the Honor- 
able Walter Chandler, Judge Nesbit, and Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill, President of the American Retail Federation, 
Washington, D. C., for their efforts on behalf of the 
Chandler Bill. The Committee also expresses thanks to 
Dr. White, Dr. Lloyd, and Mr. H. T. LaCrosse, of the 
Department of Commerce, for their suggestions and as- 
sistance in the development of the annual Retail Credit 
Survey. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. Morgan, Chairman 
C. M. Keefer, Vice-Chairman 
H. E. Armstrong 
L. W. Hilbert 
Leo M. Karpeles. 
June 8, 1937. 


Report of Washington Counsel 

Bankruptcy: A redraft of H. R. 11219, endorsed by 
the Omaha Convention and prepared by the writer was 
introduced in Congress on January 6, 1937 by Repre- 
sentative Chandler and a hearing held on the same (H. R. 
1981) on February 19, 1937, at which special Referee 
Nesbit of Birmingham and the writer appeared, endorsed 
the bill, and asked Congress to enact it into law. Several 
minor changes were suggested by Mr. Nesbit. These 
changes have been transmitted to Mr. Chandler. 

On April 15, Representative Chandler reintroduced 
the general bankruptcy revision bill, H. R. 6439 and the 
bill includes wage earner amortization. In fact, it is a 
recognition after years of campaigning by the National 
Retail Credit Association on the subject of the necessity 
for a bankruptcy amendment permitting wage earners 
to pay their debts through extensions from their wages or 
salary. 

A hearing before the full House Judiciary Committee 
has been scheduled to commence June 1 on this gen- 
eral revision bill. (This report is closed as of May 28, 
1937.) Special Referee Nesbit will appear and explain 
to the full committee how wage earner amortization has 
been successfully conducted in Birmingham, even though 
the bankruptcy law does not support the procedure, and 
the writer will likewise appear before the committee 
and record the sponsorship and approval of the bill by 
the N. R. C. A. 

It is a pleasure to record that through the efforts of 
General Manager-Treasurer Crowder in cooperation with 
the writer, the American Retail Federation released to its 
members on February 27 a favorable analysis of H. R. 
1981, and that this release has had considerable effect. 
However, had procedure recommended been adopted, 
H. R. 1981 could have and should have obtained more 
interest and support from retail merchants generally than 
has apparently been the case. 

First-Class Mail: Efforts have been directed during the 
past year and a survey has been conducted by the Na- 
tional Office as to the necessity for a reduction of the 
postal rate of three cents to two cents to be made uni- 
versal. The replies from questionnaires circulated as a 
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part of this survey not only demonstrated the interest 
retail merchants are taking in this matter but also that 
an anticipated loss of revenue by the Post Office Depart- 
ment by such reduction may not be nearly as great as 
has been expected. However, the message of the Budget 
Bureau to this session of Congress and the condition of 
the National Treasury may preclude such reduction now. 


Hearings on this question have not yet been held by 
the House Ways and Means Committee but when they 
are, the National Retail Credit Association will be heard. 
If it is apparent that the reduction will not be made now, 
it will be the intention of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation to urge Congress to appoint a joint Congres- 
sional committee to investigate the postal rate structure 
with suggestions for changes. 


Agitation of this question by the National Retail Credit 
Association, however, seems to be gradually impressing 
the Post Office Department, not only of the reasonable- 
ness of the demand for the decrease in first-class mail 
rates but also of the necessity for the same and benefit to 
the economic structure of the country. Members of the 
National Retail Credit Association are asked to urge 
their senators or members of Congress to look into this 
matter and if convinced of the necessity for reduction, to 
lend their efforts to bring it about. 

Debts of Government Employees: When the wage 
earner bankruptcy amortization amendment is passed, 
payment of debts of government employees (where tem- 
porarily involved) will have been helped. The short 
space of this report does not permit all of the reasons 
to be pointed out why this is so except to say that the 
Chief Clerk of the Treasury, who has been a member of 
all committees of the administration to consider uniform 
regulations for payment by government employees of their 
debts, believes this to be a fact. 


Wages of WPA workers are in the same category in 
regard to garnishment as are the wages of Civil Service 
employees or employees in temporary government agen- 
cies, but there is complaint throughout the country as to 
non-payment of debts contracted by WPA workers. The 
writer included debts of government employees in an ad- 
dress to the Columbia Regional Conference in Washing- 
ton on February 9, 1937, explaining that debts of WPA 
workers are immune from garnishment. 

However, in a few states supplementary process laws 
do afford an indirect means by which the debts of such 
workers can be reached. Many jurisdictions, the District 
of Columbia included, do not possess supplementary proc- 
ess laws and in other states the supplementary process 
laws are not satisfactory so that it is recommended to 
state legislative committees to examine carefully their 
state supplementary process laws, if such exist, and if 
they are unsatisfactory, to have them amended and that 
as to those states where laws do not exist, state legislative 
committees should ask their state legislators to enact such 
laws. The writer will be glad to supply a draft of such 
a law and in fact, it is recommended that the Association 
make a study of such laws to the end that all states enact 
them and upon a uniform basis. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. P. Shealey, Washington Counsel. 

May 28, 1937. 








The Natural Business Year 


By EUSTACE LE MASTER, C.P. A.* 


Member of the Council of the American Institute of Accountants; 
Partner, LeMaster & Daniels, Spokane, Wash. 


OU are probably familiar with a current series of 
motor fuel advertisements in which the advertiser 
compares his fuel with certain animal monstrosi- 
ties. In the latest ad, as I recall it, the monstrosity is 
composed of the head and shoulders of a lion and the 
hindquarters of a kangaroo. I think these illustrations are 
sufficiently vivid in your mind’s eye to serve my purpose. 

If you were called upon to compare the physical char- 
acteristics of a lion and a kangaroo, it would not occur 
to you to create two artificial and monstrous creatures 
such as shown in the ads and then proceed to compare 
the two. This would be utter foolishness. You would 
compare one natural animal with the other natural 
animal. 

And yet thousands of business institutions are annually 
creating artificial and unnatural combinations of business 
data and by comparison of these unnatural creations are 
seeking guidance as to future activities. "Through the 
use of an accounting year corresponding to the calendar 
year ending December 31, many businesses are cutting 
off the closing period of one annual cycle and attaching 
it to the opening period of the succeeding annual cycle. 
Then these businesses proceed to compare the resulting 
monstrosities. 

We are all familiar with the profound effect the revo- 
lution of the earth around the sun has upon the activities 
of men. The resulting variation of the seasons brings 
about a variation in men’s needs and demands for com- 
modities and services. 

Business men already know that there is a natural 
annual cycle in each business which ends at the same time 
each year. Thus men in the retail fuel business start to 
prepare for winter’s demands as early as June of each year. 


There is green wood to be shipped to the yards for 
piling and seasoning in the summer sun. There are con 
tracts for coal deliveries through brokers and mines so 
that the bunkers may be filled with arrival of the first 
frosts of September. When the icy blasts of December, 
January and February come, the coal and oil truck is a 
familiar sight on our snow-covered streets. 

On December 31 your coal man is enjoying a peak 
load of business. But when the first tender green shoots 
of April have burst forth into the full-blown verdure of 
May, the fuel man is ready to sit back and sum up the 
results of the past year, from June 1 to May 31—his 
Natural Business Year. 

It takes no imagination to realize how wasteful and 
inefficient it would be for a fuel man to adopt a fiscal 
year ending December 31 as his annual accounting period. 
And yet many business institutions with Natural Business 
Years that do not correspond to the calendar year are 
creating accounting monstrosities annually through the 
use of the calendar year. 


*An address before the Silver Anniversary Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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It is to reduce this practice to a minimum, that ac- 
countants throughout the country are cooperating with 
bankers, credit men and trade association executives in 
addressing groups such as this on the subject of the Nat- 
ural Business Year. 


Your group is probably more familiar than most with 
the Natural Business Year and its advantages. I am 
informed that 80 per cent of the department and specialty 
stores of the country have adopted a fiscal year which cor- 
responds to that natural annual business cycle which be- 
gins with spring buying and ends just after the January 
clearance sales. 


The organizations with which many of you are identi- 
fied have long since found out that no statement of op- 
erating results is complete unless it includes the results of 
the “annual clean-up” in January and that to include 
the clean-up period of one year with the operations of 
another business cycle is unnatural. 


However, your contacts are many and varied and 
therefore your opportunity to serve is great. Your in- 
terest in sound credit which has its foundation in efficient 
management should make you the logical advocates of the 
Natural Business Year with its advantages of efficiency 
and economy. 


The obstacles in the way of changing from a calendar 
year to the Natural Business Year are but few and are 
easily overcome. I have found that the fear of income 
tax results is the principal reason why most thinking 
business men do not adopt a Natural Business Year. 


Under the Revenue Acts a business may choose to make 
tax returns on the basis of a fiscal year closing on some 
month ending other than December 31. Article 46-1 of 
Regulations 94 issued by the Treasury Department pro- 
vides as follows: ; 


CHANGE IN ACCOUNTING PERIOD—If a 
taxpayer changes his accounting period he shall, prior to 
the expiration of 30 days from the close of the proposed 
period for which a return would be required to effect the 
change, furnish to the collector, for transmission to the 
Commissioner, the information required on Form 1128. 
The due date of the separate return for such period is 
the 15th day of the third month following the close of 
that period. If the change is approved by the Commis- 
sioner, the taxpayer shall thereafter make his returns 
and compute his net income upon the basis of the new 
accounting period. 


As to the tax results, there need be no fear. A Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, if consulted a reasonable time 
before the proposed change, will be able to give informa- 
tion as to whether or not the tax results will be dispro- 
portionately burdensome for the fractional year return. 

Efficiency and economy in business demand the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary labor and the lessening of peak 
loads. 
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Personalized Collection -- Collection 
Psychology Applied 
(Continued from page 9.) 


The account which eventually finds itself in the adjust- 
ment department (of the local credit association) for 
attention is entitled to the same courteous treatment and 
personal approach it received from the creditor. The 
intelligent collection man makes every possible effort to 
procure information on which he may base his treatment 
of the account and which will govern the procedure to be 
used toward bringing about an agreeable arrangement for 
payment of the claim. 

It is important to know whether the account is de- 
linquent because of unemployment, reduced income, do- 
mestic problems or emergencies. When this information 
is available, together with additional information which 
may be procured from the debtor concerning the extent 
to which he is financially involved, one can readily deter- 
mine what treatment will be necessary to recover the 
account without unnecessary delay. 

Too frequently, we are prone to misdirect energy and 
effort where, had we investigated the individual case, we 
would have temporarily set ahead the item in question 
and expended that energy and that effort toward the 
collection of an account from a debtor financially able 
to pay. I earnestly believe the proper understanding of 
an individual’s financial condition and the degree to which 
he is involved play a most important part in the success of 
the adjustment department and go a long way toward in- 
creasing the income of that department. 

An understanding of conditions with an intelligent col- 
lection procedure cannot fail to bring about the ultimate 
result: recovery for the client as quickly as possible and 
income to the department, which income is entirely de- 
pendent upon the ability to collect. Invariably the debtor 
will pay willingly, even in small amounts, if he is made 
to feel you do not question his intention or his desire to 
pay. This interpretation is the result of considerable ex- 
perience and observation, and the returns, both for the 
client and for the adjustment department, prove this con- 
tention. 

Perhaps the most personalized type of collection is that 
which is known as the “pro-rate” service, whereby a 
financially involved individual may, over a period of time, 
with the consent of his creditors, arrange for a specified 
extension. During this time, a definite sum is monthly 
applied toward the indebtedness for distribution on a pro 
rata basis to each of the creditors. 

The theory upon which this service operates is the 
necessity of providing the individual with funds sufficient 
to cover his current requirements. Establishing a speci- 
fied current budget, whereby the individual is provided 
with sufficient funds to pay as he goes, enables the debtor 
to re-acquire a sense of financial independence and pride 
in his ability to live within a budget. This is personalized 
collection service maintained over a prolonged period of 
time. 

These are progressive times, calling for progressive 
methods. Perhaps the most important part which we 
have to play today in bringing about settlement of de- 
linquent accounts (and this is particularly true of those 
which have been carried for several years) is that of as- 
sisting the individual to regain the morale which has been 
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destroyed by the hardships experienced and by the dis- 
couraging period which he has known. 

Your ability to encourage and to imbue with new en- 
thusiasm the disheartened and distressed individual will 
react psychologically, not only to his benefit, but to yours 
as well. 

We hear more about psychology as time goes on. 
There is no doubt that psychology applied to collections 
will prove to be the solution of our problem. I, there- 
fore, repeat as I stated at the beginning of this article: 
personalized collection is collection psychology applied! 

D6" 
How Jacksonville Won “Long Distance” 
Trophy 
(Continued from page 26.) 
fund. Some profit was also realized from the sale of 
National stickers and inserts. 

Only the round-trip railroad and Pullman fare are al- 
lowed the delegates. Either the delegates or their firms 
pay their personal expenses. This plan enables a larger 
number to participate in the fund and a greater benefit 
is derived by the local association. 

The Jacksonville delegates were Walter F. Koch, J. 
J. Tibbs, W. P. Gilreath, Jr., Wm. F. Esser, Mrs. A. 
B. Cordon (President of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club), and C. E. Moorman. 

Plans for raising funds for next year’s convention are 
already under way and about $50 has already been raised 
from the sale of National “Stop and Go” stickers. 

The Jacksonville Association recently held its annual 
meeting and elected the following officers for 1937-38: 
John W. Markham, Jr., President; W. P. Gilreath, Jr., 
Vice-President ; H. C. Sedding, Secretary-Treasurer ; and 
C. E. Moorman, Manager. Walter F. Koch is chairman 
of the convention fund committee for 1937-38. 

er 
“Credit Men Are Unsung Business Heroes” 
Says Editor of Hardware Age 


(Continued from page 26.) 

“In other words, I am for the credit managers of the 
wholesale hardware companies in this country. When I 
entered their meeting room I recognized only about six 
of those present. But I knew all the companies repre- 
sented and could, from memory, tell of meetings with 
sales managers and salesmen and others of these various 
companies. The next time a salesman or a dealer com- 
plains to me about a credit man I am going to feel both 
qualified and obligated to come to the defense of the 
credit man involved—just on general principles. 


‘Real Cooperation 


“Of all the much abused words, at convention time, the 
word ‘cooperation’ gets the first three prizes. But I 
now go on record as believing and therefore saying that 
there is more cooperation between credit men than exists 
between any other cross-section of the hardware business. 

“Credit men show a minimum of the competitive spirit. 
They talk more frankly than do any other collective com- 
peting group I have ever met. To them a sale is basically 
unsound unless the buyer intends to pay and is capable 
of doing so. I ask, is there anything wrong with that 
idea?” 
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New Book on “Community Credit 
Policies” Now Ready for 
Distribution 


This is a 92-page compilation showing how community 
credit policies and carrying charge plans are operating in 
33 cities. It is a revision of our Research Division’s 
Study No. 18 by the same name published in 1935. 

Up-to-date material is included and nine new cities 
have been added. The Study shows: (1) community 
credit policies now in operation; (2) carrying charge 
agreements; (3) illustrations of inserts, letters and an- 
nouncements regarding the plans; (4) schedules of stand- 
ardized terms; and (5) the results of the policies and 
agreements. 4d community credit policy for furniture 
dealers is also included. 

This booklet is invaluable to all cities as well as in- 
dividuals contemplating the adoption of such policies 
and agreements. 


Prices: to members, $1.75 
(to non-members, $2.75) ° 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 














How to Win Friends 
and Influence People 


By DALE CARNEGIE 


A Nation-Wide Best Seller 
A Week After Publication! 


Some of the Chapter Headings: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 

Six Ways to Make People Like You Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good Conversationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First Impression 
How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way of Thinking 
A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and How to Avoid It 
The Safety Valve in Handling Complaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula That Will Work Wonders for You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It. Why Don’t You Do It? 


Nine Ways to Change People Without Giving Offense or Arous- 
ing Resentment 


How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated for It 
How to Spur Men on to Success 

Making People Glad to Do What You Want 
Letters That Produced Miraculous Results 
Seven Rules for Making Home Life Happier 


Price $1.96 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 





$2058.42 Collected 
Through Stickers! 





Om CeowLey 
ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN 
incommoaarao 


CEPARTMENT STORES 
SALEM MASS 


August 18, 1937 


National Retail Credit Association 
St. Louls, Missouri 


ATTENTION: Mr. L. S. Crowder 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 


Thies letter will confirm an order for 1,000 
stickers wnich we galled to you yesterday. 


This is the second order within the past few 
weeks, I thought possibly your organization would be 
interested in Knowing of the success we have had through 
the use of these stickers. 


We have used approximately 900 of the original 
order and duri and 
A 


Approximately $500.00 was received in Partial payments, 
and $167.21 was collected through the medium of placing 
Celinquent accounts on a budget basis of payment. 

This, 1 think, is a very excellent showing, and I 
am only too glad to pass this information on to you for 
the benefit of someone else who may be interested in using 
these stickers. 

With best personal regards, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, Inc. 


POOH renee 


Credit Wanager 
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AndHerels eS . 
the Sticker : TQ 
That Did It! Please / 


..The “Please” stick- 
er, shown at the right, NOW that we've 
is the one mentioned reminded you, 
in Mr. Seaman's let- won’t you send 
ter. It is one of the g us a check— 
old “National” series, be please? 

which we had discon- _ Thank You! 
tinued. 











But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! They 
kept on ordering! 





Two 
“Stand-Bys” 
Retained 


So, to meet the de- 
mand, we have ord- 
ered a new supply of 
the two stickers shown 
here and will continue 
them because they are 
so successful. Price, 
$2.00 per 1000. 


National Retail 
Credit 
Association 


1218 Olive St. Louis 








Just to 
Kemind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 
Thank You! 
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“O.K.— 


—when you say, “Charge It’— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 





This account is overdue. Remit 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 






National [Faeatyourcreo? Credit 
Retail ounee waver Association 
1 Seusee BEREEE 
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Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 


Keep Faith With Your Credi- 








This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, new 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 








—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 


You are their paymaster. Pay ,; 


according to agreement and 


) Prompt Payment 









Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 
Credit Is Confidence— 


Safeguard It! 





National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
Retail sncnep ‘vee Association 
BERR See 2ee 
© 1937 N.R.C.A, 








Past Due 


Don't let this past due account 
Mar your credit record, Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 





Prompt Payments Build Good 









tors and Justify Their Trust! Protect Your Credit. Credit! 
' ' 
National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
etail neil ies Association \ Retail sacnee “aust | Association ' Retail sacate ‘veust Association 
TTTIii TTTiitL [ PTT iii SEREEE Lealtetentente! 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. : © 1937 N.R.C.A. © 1937 N.R.C.A. 
! 
i 
! 
iPr Taare ‘“ ” ° PRI CSI EK 
sehen tne tere cost The “Gold” Series cman camino 


“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


‘ Prompt Payment Builds 
| Good Credit—“Worth | 
| More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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A Friendly : 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be '! 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
CN ES elena 





An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 





Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
' forget. Won’t you send it 
' now—please—while you have 

it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
| Good Credit—“Worth 
| More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 
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ont eon 
pn: ee mmc 
| Past Due! 


| Prompt payment of this ac- 
: count is necessary to protect 
i your credit record, 

! 


Safeguard Your Credit— 
' It’s “Worth More Than 
| Gold”! 
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A New“Pay Promptly’ Campaign 


Companion to the “Standard” Series 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Credit—T he Modern 
Magic Wand” 


“Does ‘Q. C.’ Embar- 
rass You?” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Do Credit Problems 
Haunt You?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 

(Shown at right) 

“Friends Talk About 
“@. C..” Tool” 


Is Your Credit Record , 


Remove the “ball 

and chain”! Start 

now and rebuild 

your credit record 

by paying promptly. 
OU’VE seen them! Men who 


gave promise of brilliant careers— 
men who plodded and strove, year 
after year—yet failed just short of 
success! 


Held back by the “ball and chain” 
of a bad credit record—their effi- 
ciency impaired by’ worries about 
bills—their chances at important po- 
sitions and business opportunities 
were blocked by the shadow of “poor 
credit.” 


Not because they had planned it 
that way—but because they hadn’t 
planned the right way! 


Holding 


Would thou heal up 
The avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if 
God wrote the bill! 
—Emerson 


h | BAD 
CCREDIT 
\ J Laake ef 


Today’s plans are the realities of to- 
morrow. Plan now to make your 
credit a help in life—not a hindrance. 
Use your credit as a stepping stone 
to better things—a foundation stone 
for the future—by building an 
“O. K.” credit reputation now. 


Use your credit and pay all bills promptly; 
that makes—and keeps—your credit “O. K.!” 


MEMBER 


‘ 
PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This Space Is for Local Association Signature 


to be Set by You. 


Cut off small brackets at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
only to indicate exact size of space. 
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MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8x12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 


“follow through.” 


both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


\ new ‘Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising 


neu 


paign, will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 


1218 OLIVE STREET 


2733 


campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard 


srowing all OT the ¢ 


If you have not used the “Standard” campaign, you can use 


-REDIT ASSOCIATION 


SAINT LOUIS, MO, 
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